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The Twentieth Century: Feb. 1960 


To Our Readers 


The recent outbreaks of anti-Semitism in Germany brought 
back to the minds of many of us the extermination of some six 
million Jews in gas-chambers. The number of Jews murdered 
was larger than the population of Switzerland or the Irish 
Republic and nearly as large as that of Greater London or 
New York. The way the ‘final solution’ of the ‘Jewish problem’ 
was achieved is underlined in a remarkable novel by André 
Schwarz-Bart, Le Dernier des Justes, which won the Goncourt 
Prize in Paris at the end of last year. The gas-chambers, we 
gather, were imaginatively installed to look like shower baths 
so that the Jewish men, women and children should not take 
fright too soon before the gas was turned on. In Schwarz- 
Bart’s version there was even a band. Outside, the crematoria 
blazed full time disposing of thousands of bodies a day and 
causing a smoke that nobody in the vicinity seems to have smelt. 
We were given other authentic details in the memoirs of a 
German, later hanged, who operated one of those annihilation 
centres and was a respectable family man and fond of animals. 

The recent anti-Semitic manifestations were doubtless 
caused by a few blond beasts of prey with Nordic inferiority 
complexes. But owing to what happened twenty years ago there 
is a natural distaste for ways of thinking even remotely con- 
nected with the German ideology of those days. In a letter in 
this number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Mr Colin Wilson 
seems to suggest that, as he is too young to have experienced 
events of that period, he is able to be more impartial about Sir 
Oswald Mosley than Mr Philip Toynbee who, like ourselves, 
remembers them all too well. This seems a strange argument 
and let us hope it is never used by young Germans who feel 
that History has been hard on Himmler. The Nazi movement 
was not a subjective experience but a historical fact and so was 
its condemnation and punishment. 

We do not wish to reopen one of the most horrible chapters 
in the history of mankind. There is a sense in which any ‘racial’ 
ideologies are beneath discussion. The emotions on which they 
depend are quite incompatible either with the spirit of Christ- 
ianity or with that of liberal humanism. At present, in certain 
areas, Africans or their descendants are victims of the prejudice 
of ignorant and bigoted ‘whites’. It is difficult to argue with 
such people, but if the cosmos has, or can be given, any mean- 
ing, their ‘ideas’ will die out in time. 
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Psychosomatism 


Oliver Jelly 


craze, and the general rules of ‘craze’ would be more 
entertaining to unravel than this single and modern 
variety, the craze of psychosomatism. Its argot is now familiar, 
stress or shock disorders, diseases of adaptation, cortico-visceral 
reflex, ‘vertical’ consideration of the ‘whole’ man, and so on. 

The theory is offered in explanation of diseases previously 
called functional, when symptoms cannot be explained by 
pathology, of diseases called allergic and including many skin 
disorders, asthma and hay fever, of diseases in which emotion 
seems to play a part in their onset or progress, such as exo- 
phthalmic goitre, duodenal ulcer and ulcerative colitis, of 
diseases associated with degenerative changes of blood vessels, 
such as high blood pressure and coronary thrombosis, and of 
diseases which respond, at any rate for a time, to the drug 
cortisone, particularly rheumatoid arthritis, and again, skin 
diseases and ulcerative colitis, the inference in this last group 
being contained in the drug ‘cortisone’, which is derived from 
the adrenal gland, itself an organ of anxiety. Psychosomatism 
is therefore an enormous field, and growing wider. Even 
cancer has been called a disease of unhappiness. 

Now the main body of the medical profession is not very 
impressed by psychosomatism and there is a feeling against 
them, that they are backward in not grasping the godsend 
with both hands. One reputable daily ended its review on 
another journalist’s book on this subject by saying that if the 
medical profession disliked the book their duty was to tell 
plainly why. This is not so easy as it sounds, because the medical 
profession is very largely only articulate within itself and be- 
cause the interest of ‘craze’ or good copy does not encourage any 
differing opinion within the print. 

What then is suspect about psychosomatism? From the 
professional view a theory of disease is half discredited which 


“¥ incurable frailty of men’s thought is its liability to 
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does not correlate symptoms with pathology. That is an ideal 
at once to be unfulfilled because the profession has never 
been able to doubt that symptoms can occur without pathology, 
when they must exist in the mind but not in the flesh; there can 
be no other explanation. This group of functional sufferers 
provide the high drama of medicine, from their volubility, 
longevity, sensational value, and liability to illegitimate cure; 
ultimately they lose credence from their folk and attendants 
so that the inevitable onset of real disease is often only realized 
in tragic hopelessness; they are unique invalids to the end. The 
profession has never known what to make of this group, and 
the more skilled it has become in its objective knowledge the 
more pronounced has its despair appeared towards them. 

If the profession, then, has to admit functional disease and 
its mind-symptom relation, it can still resist the application of 
this relation to organic disease, and it is led to do so by re- 
membering that its own success of the last hundred years has 
sprung from the happy union of careful objective observation 
with the arrival of certain physical methods of cure. This very 
success has been a blinding iron both to the profession in 
limiting their vision to the accepted rules and to the public in 
making them gullible and expectant of any medical theory. 
In the first case the profession is now wrong to limit their view 
of disease to careful pathology and meticulous clinical method. 
The days are over when it was marvellous to realise that a 
certain histology of the kidney gave rise to a certain type of face, 
urine and death; aetiology of disease is a far deeper process 
than that. And in the case of the public and their informers it is 
downright irresponsible to dangle unproven theories in 
explanation of their ills; it is far better that man should be 
content to wait for his symptoms. 

However, if he must worry about their cause he should be 
introduced to the theories of disease aetiology and, if he thinks 
he can judge between them, God’s blessing to him. In the 
early days of bacterial detection Koch said that before a 
disease could be ascribed to an organism the said organism 
must be recovered from the patient, it must be cultivated 
outside the body, it must reproduce the disease in the experi- 
mental animal, and it should again be recoverable. The bacillus 
of tuberculosis fulfils these conditions and stands to his name 
in memory. But, great pioneer as he was, Koch had still not 
found the cause of tuberculosis. He had found the agent but not 
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the cause, and he was to be followed in his own mechanistic field of 
bacteriology by a welter of experimental knowledge, collectively 
grouped as immunology. The truth is still glaring, the cause of 
bacterial disease is not yet known. Admitting the condition of 
introducing the organism the reason why some do and others 
do not develop the disease is almost as dark as ever. Fortunately 
there has been more experimental success in the opposite 
direction, and man, or the animal, can be rendered immune 
to the opening clause, the introduction of the organism. 

There is no doubt now that too much was expected from 
the idea of absolute mechanism in the production of disease, 
and not surprising that a reaction has taken place even among 
physicians and pathologists. Moreover, it is fairly obvious that 
such a reaction from a theory of differential causes must swing 
to a theory of universal cause, and that is what has happened. 
Monism is after all very attractive to the thinker, Hegel is 
really not long dead. Unfortunately for this reaction the new 
scaffold has almost at once grown a double staircase and there 
are not one but two theories of ‘universal aetiology’ piling into 
popularity. 

The first of these is psychosomatism and its staircase con- 
tinues to grow higher and more crowded. The good psycho- 
somatist now claims that ‘emotion is basic to all illness’ and 
thereby seems to demand universality for his theory, although 
for his strength of argument he might prefer to keep emotion 
as a cause of his first handful of diseases. The truth here is that 
emotion is such a general phenomenon that it cannot easily be 
pinned down as a cause for a few special diseases. If it operates 
at all, it must operate widely. 

The second universal theory of disease which is creeping 
alongside psychosomatism is more difficult to understand; 
this is the theory of auto-immunism. It is a purely physical 
theory which claims that during their natural span of life the 
body cells mutate vicariously. It is really Darwinism applied 
to pathology, the idea that new features happen to develop, 
and happen to survive if the environment is favourable. 
Moreover it is claimed that such mutations can occur at any 
time from the fertilisation of the ovum until the natural death of 
the body, and at one stroke they explain the range of errors from 
congenital imperfections to the changes of old age. The link of 
applying this theory to known diseases is more precarious and 
depends on demonstrable responses by body fluids and cells to 
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extracts of their own mutated organs. The science of this 
demonstration has been worked out by the routine methods of 
immunology, when the antigen, or stimulation factor, is an 
external agent; in auto-immunism the antigen is the body’s 
own organ. One of the first diseases to be examined on these 
lines was a special form of thyroid inflammation, but the appli- 
cation is spreading and now includes diseases of the blood, cancer, 
and the rheumatic group of diseases. It is interesting to realise 
that the theory at once overcasts the psychosomatic country, 
and at present both parties claim the cortisone-operative 
diseases in their field. There is clearly going to be a long argu- 
ment between them over this debated terrain. 

It is a favourite method of science to introduce a second 
theory in indirect criticism of a first, and between these two 
examples it is very likely that some urgent psychosomatists of 
to-day will soon be converted to the second because on their 
present appearances auto-immunism is much more sound in 
its science. The argument is as old as the Lamarck-Darwin 
controversy and analogous to it. Lamarckism is more attractive 
than Darwinism, but untenable; neither use nor environment 
is a direct biological agent, neither is a precursor of novelty. 
Darwin must be right, mutations, ‘sports’ just happen. So here 
psychosomatism is another claim on environment, and at once 
suspect. The theory of auto-immunism, however, brings 
disease into the same biological scrutiny as evolution, and its 
weakest feature is not that it leaves so much to chance, but that 
if it was operative, and if diseases could be due to mutation of 
the body’s own cells, there ought to be more variation in the 
phenomena of disease, but thanks to the care and recordings 
of the objectivists, nosology is known to be constant. 

The good psychosomatist will interrupt here and ask 
indignantly why environment cannot be responsible for 
disease, wisen it obviously does alter both the physical and 
mental states of animals and man and when it obviously is 
the cause of many diseases, particularly those of deficiency and 
occupation. In these, however, there is a physical link to be 
disconnected, extending from the deficiency of vitamins at one 
end to the defective illumination of miner’s nystagmus at the 
other. But if these physical effects of environment are obtained 
by physical agency it can surely be suggested that the mental 
effect of imprisonment, happiness, tyranny and so on are 
obtained by psycho-conditioned reflexes; in other words, by 
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mental impression. Therefore there is reason to believe that 
the physical effects of environment are due to physical agency, 
and a strong suggestion that the psychic effects are likewise due 
to psychic agency, the first providing some of the most obvious 
causality in disease and the second fulfilling accurately the 
Pavlovian experiments of animal behaviour. It is easy to pro- 
ceed from here and ask our psychosomatist if he includes in his 
diary of psychosomatism the mental effect of imprisonment 
and one of its opposites, say happiness. He must accept the 
first, and if he hedges on the second he can be told that he 
cannot have one without the other. The effect of imprisonment 
is a kind of Pavlovian experiment; it would be hard to consider 
it in any other way, and harder not to keep the effect of free- 
dom in line with that of oppression. So that if it is agreed that 
these opposites are psychosomatic and at the same time 
examples of experimental animal behaviour, it is reasonable 
to suggest that all other psychosomatism is of the same nature. 
That Freud and Jung can be called ‘behaviourists’ no one can 
seriously doubt, nor is there doubt that Freud’s conclusions 
were drawn very largely from sufferers of psychosomatism, as 
now understood. In other ways also it is attractive to range the 
vagaries of psychosomatism alongside ‘the experimental tricks 
of Pavlov; there is a similar combination of volition with auto- 
matism, of experience with instinct, of education with the sense 
of self-preservation. 

There is no serious quarrel with the psychosomatists to this 
point, and no doubt cast on either the physical or psychic 
effects of environment, provided they are kept separate, but 
unfortunately a wall of obstruction now appears on the road 
over which some can climb and others cannot. Can physical 
illness ever be explained purely on an emotional causality ? 

Before even leaning on this wall it is as well to remove 
another doubt, a ladder if you like, which the psychosomatist 
uses to scale the bricks. He will say it is not only the effects of 
personal oppression and frustration which I am describing; 
there is also a communal stress to which some adapt and others 
do not. Now it is quite true that each age has its own bag of 
diseases and what is epidemic to one generation may be 
sporadic to the next. Nor is it always easy to say why this is so. 
Occasionally there is a claim that treatment has rung the 
change, or a radical alteration in nutrition or hygiene. How- 
ever this may be, the cyclical nature of disease is a fact, and 
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one not easy to explain. The psychosomatist says that this 
represents a failure of adaptation, but he cannot introduce this 
theory solely to a bunch of ‘modern’ diseases. Any theory of 
such biological implication must be timeless in its application 
and previous scourges must be explained in the same way as 
their modern counterparts. The psychosomatists have made 
little attempt to do this, except perhaps with tuberculosis, 
which was a scourge of the last century and much less in this, 
but the example is a bad one because the disease in question is 
known to be considerably affected by the general measures of 
hygiene, special measures of surgery, and modern chemo- 
therapy. The explanation of any particular disease being 
prevalent in any particular civilisation is not always clear, but 
it must be stated that such a disease belongs first to the civilisa- 
tion and times and only secondly to the individual sufferer. If 
this is so, then there is a place for the theory of communal 
stress, but at once, and this is important, such an acceptance 
destroys the idea of individual disease being a manifestation of 
personal failure. Psychosomatists cannot have these irrecon- 
ciliables both ways at the same time, and moreover the second 
conception, that of collective cause, is more likely to have a 
physical explanation. 


* * * 


The ladder then may help the psychosomatist over the wall, 
but it does not altogether help everyone else. The barrier 
remains a barrier. It seems to require faith not reason to join 
him on the other side and agree that emotion can cause 
physical disease. 

* * * 


These arguments so far do not destroy psychosomatism, but 
they do claim that it has little biological justification and in 
terms of theory can be overlaid by another idea of at least equal 
validity. Moreover, the quantitative assay of the factors is too 
vague. These diseases, it says, are due to stress. This ‘stress’ 
must be a constant to which all are subject; some wilt beneath 
it, others do not. The theory should go on to show the quantita- 
tive failure of the affected person. Is it a failure of over- or under- 
response? There is no clinical clue in this matter, only the 
emotional study of the established invalid, which is just as 
sensibly examined as an effect, instead of a cause. 

The psychosomatist will next object that these biological 
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blows are not permissible, that psychosomatism is a humanity 
and can only be discussed in man’s own precious and priceless 
terms, that human life is most recognisable as such the more it 
dodges its animal bondage. Ages removed from swamps, man 
is no longer concerned even with divine or heroic standards, 
he stands, or sits, alone, on his own morality. Such comment 
is reasonable enough and humanity is a glorious word in this 
century, to be honoured and worshipped. Let psychosomatism 
be laid against it. 

Before this is possible there is one condition to satisfy. It must 
be agreed that psychosomatism is devised and operates on the 
side of the human race in some respect. It must be promoting 
human nobility, or morality, something more than material 
comfort. Improvement is the main excuse man has for excepting 
himself from biology, and in this respect psychosomatism is at 
first glance hopeful and sympathetic; it sets out to explain some 
of his major ills in relation to his own human dilemma. It is 
not difficult to understand and superficially it appears patent; 
if the man is cured, so will be his disease. Nothing could be 
simpler than that. No response need be made to the obvious 
implication, you have developed the disease yourself, it is your 
own weakness. There was a consoling strength in the belief 
that disease had visited you, but the psychosomatists would 
take that away. Cure the man and his disease will depart, that 
is, if by that time the pathology has not become irreversible. 
Then cure the man before he ails. Arrange happiness, confi- 
dence and freedom from stress, that none may develop any of 
these diseases, and publish the list accordingly. 

The psychosomatist thus becomes the greatest optimist of all 
time, and the invalid is lulled to an asinine smile. A reputable 
tranquillizer is circulated with the following blurb: ‘Anxiety 
plays its part in every illness ... allow your patient to view his 
behaviour in a clearer dispassionate light’. According to these 
bottle-orders, the patient is to be put chemically into a recep- 
tive frame of mind before he can obtain the full value of what- 
ever treatment is required. The fears of the disease will thus be 
removed and lotus-eating reappear on earth. In human terms 
it is not very noble; there is little endeavour in it, less sacrifice, 
and no courage. 

At this point the morality of illness should be entered, and a 
discussion of the morals of the invalid. Neither has ever been 
given a serious notice, but accepted as adequate if the courage 
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of the patient and the sympathy of the bystander are them- 
selves adequate. But psychosomatism sets out to throw the 
blame of illness on the patient and then bolster him with false, 
optimistic and perhaps chemical bravery. Its end result can 
hardly be expected to promote either true courage from the 
patient or true sympathy from the bystander. 

But this patient, our psychosomatic cripple, is never to know his own 
weakness, or, we admit, he will be weaker. Exactly how he is to be 
kept in ignorance it is difficult to understand when his own 
physician and all his public information will be proclaiming 
their new-found creed. The secret is already out and achieving 
the stature of fame. General practitioners no longer ask about 
symptoms but hunt for guilt, and frustration, and marital 
disparity, and infantile phobias. One such elaborated a long 
essay on a child’s chest complaint. There was much ‘anxiety, 
hostility and guilt’, from all the participants, the child, her 
mother, and the leech. Most of this generated in the first few 
hours of the calamity when the diagnosis was doubtful and a 
second opinion called. The case went better then, so well that 
the recriminations could be recorded. It had never really been 
difficult anyway and if the writer had had the necessary clinical 
acumen or experience he could never have acquired the psycho- 
somatic material for his essay. Seen thus his rigmarole appears 
prejudicial to clinical decision. The good objective doctor 
often has a deep insight into foibles, but the present trend does 
not suggest that the good psychological doctor will achieve 
clinical parity, because what time he has over from his patient’s 
stress it appears he must devote to his own. 

Yes, a strong suggestion has grown among the medical 
disciples of psychosomatism that they must subject themselves 
at least to an auto-analysis if not to a psycho-analysis before 
considering themselves suitable to tackle the psychosomatic 
faults of others. Now it is laudable to question one’s own ability 
and such humility does not mean lack of confidence. The 
danger, however, of a necessary auto-psycho-analysis is its 
immediate elevation of the novice to the self-qualification of a 
priest. Again there is nothing wrong nor despicable in this, but 
a community must be warned of such a change in status. Does 
the twentieth century really want another set of priests, and 
with them another religion? 

A sacred order of medicine? There is a very real danger of 
such a re-introduction, in fact more devotion is granted to ill- 
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ness and health every day, it is the Western obsession. It shows 
every sign of increase every year: the statistics of finance and 
swallowed medicine are colossal; the amounts will grow; there 
are mountains of doctors and documents, a total inflation of 
the Court and Chapel of Physic. The temporal power of this 
calling is now strong enough, but added psychosomatism 
would give spiritual power and control of both individual and 
communal emotion. The danger is as clear as a light. 

Or should be as clear! But obviously psychosomatism is 
deceiving a number or it would not have achieved such 
stature in so short a time. No one is allowed to raise a voice 
against it. It is enjoying all the advantages which a natural 
reaction obtains; it is a ready-made answer to the partition 
of the body into sealed packages, specialisation; it checks the 
over-objective doctor from obtaining possession of our several 
organs - at the price of giving away our psyche, or secrecy. It 
deceived Plato outright; he was always telling his circle: “But 
you would admit ... the physician who can care for the whole 
is to be preferred to him who must be content with the part.’ 
The lesson of objective success in medicine lies much more in 
the claim that he who studies the part with honour will also be 
honest with the whole. It is very difficult to understand on a 
fairly full analysis how a doctrine of psychosomatism can ever 
satisfy Medicine on the standard grounds, aesthetic, moral, 
practical or scientific. 











Sociology and Fiction 


Geoffrey Wagner 


EW critics would dispute that to-day the strongest stream 

running through American and British fiction is socio- 

logical. By that I mean the novel which is read for what it 
claims to reveal about a given social situation rather than for 
the manner in which it achieves its effects. The best-sellers of 
the fifties were taken from the ranks of what Jacques Barzun has 
well termed the ‘non-fiction novel’. Indeed, some American 
publishers virtually make a specialty of the genre, The Cardinal, 
Blackboard Jungle, The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, The Best of 
Everything all coming from one house. 

From The Last Hurrah to Peyton Place, from Cameron Hawley 
to John O’Hara (a writer hopelessly overestimated in England), 
the public is invited to buy the novel on the basis of its socio- 
logical relevance, its revelation of some aspect of our times, 
presumably on the theory — expressed by Margaret Mead and 
others — that since Americans cannot compare new phenomena 
in depth, with a social past, they rush to do so in width, with 
‘behavior patterns’ in the present. That the genre flourishes so 
in America is further testified by a certain European bafflement 
before crasser American writers, as when, not long after the 
last war, André Gide equated Kathleen Winsor with Katherine 
Anne Porter in his journal or when, on a different level, Colin 
Wilson recently wrote, ‘no English novel of the ’fifties can com- 
pare, for sheer technical skill, with Grace Metalious’ Peyton 
Place.’ “These people,’ Herbert Gold has written of the non- 
fiction novelists, ‘are the just-plain-bills of literature, producing 
an upper-middle-class soap opera for the readers of Luce maga- 
zines and subscribers to the Book-of-the-Month Club’s service.’ 

For it must be admitted that a feature of this flood of socio- 
logical fiction has been what Gold calls that ‘cottony diction’ 
with which it deluges our heads until, to coin Auden’s term in 
this very context, ‘our teeth chatter’. Zola would be appalled 
by a writer like O’Hara to-day, substituting fact for insight and 
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describing a character by the number of stitches missing in his 
watch-strap. The style is, of course, the man, and this literature 
is essentially, unlike Zola’s, one of assent to the dominant society 
— The Ugly American by, significantly enough, a team of two 
authors is no exception to this stricture, its criticisms are all on 
the surface. As Camus observed in L’ Homme révolté, the more 
the artist feels at one with his society the less he troubles to 
distort his material stylistically; and the reverse holds true, 
producing that strong stylistic negation of our times which Mark 
Schorer calls ‘style as vision’. A writer like Nabokov who loves 
language is quite conscious of this. Galsworthy is ridiculed in 
Lolita and G. H. Orwell [sic] in the Foreword to Invitation To A 
Beheading ; in the customary death-cell confession in the latter 
work the condemned character reflects on his ‘gnostical turpi- 
tude’, his crime of loving words (“Not knowing how to write, but 
sensing with my criminal intuition how words are combined’), 
and he realizes with Marlowe’s equally damned Faustus that 
‘danger is in words’. 

Nabokov’s implicit defence of the aesthetic novel is a singu- 
larly pertinent one at the moment since a century ago poetry 
was still read, whereas to-day prose must carry the affects of its 
sister medium. Let me quote Wordsworth: 


Few persons will deny, that of two descriptions, either of 
passions, manners or characters, each of them equally well 
executed, the one in prose and the other in verse, the verse will 
be read a hundred times where the prose is read once. 


When to-day T..S. Eliot remarks that ‘creative advance in our 
age is in prose fiction’ he does so in the context of novelists like 
Henry Green and Virginia Woolf. In my opinion, the result 
of all this is that we have now reached the slightly spurious 
and certainly highly dissatisfying situation in which the poetic 
novel is supposed to be ‘literary’, and deal with abstract veri- 
ties, while ‘real’ prose knuckles down to the hard business of life, 
examines reality, and piles up detail. 

C. P. Snow, for instance, seems to feel strongly that the 
aesthetic novel has reached a cul-de-sac, cannot satisfy an audi- 
ence any more, and he himself writes (as a consequence?) in a 
style so lame, laboured, and insensitive to words and sentence 
rhythms that his roman-fleuve really comes to read like a parody 
of John Marquand parodying a stodgy and _ inarticulate 
Bostonian writing his class record. But you cannot turn your 
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back on aesthetic refinements like this —- parody will be the 
result if you do — and Snow’s self-parody is only another form 
of experiment in the novel. And since the novel is written with 
words it seems absurdly defeatist to ignore their music; Wynd- 
ham Lewis once described Orwell’s verbal ability as that of a 
man determinedly jotting down the first jolly old word that 
came into his jolly old head. No, this simply won’t do. 

To start with, the situation is such that to-day the non-fiction 
novel cannot compete in effect with non-fiction pur sang. There 
was not a single social revelation in Blackboard Jungle that was 
not made better and with more authority in Joan Dunn’s 
Retreat From Learning (which I reviewed in The Use of English) ; 
nothing was said by The Man In The Gray Flannel Suti about 
American exurbanite society that was not more forcefully set 
out in either The Organization Man or The Exurbanites ; Advise and 
Consent, an almost endless American non-fiction novel at the 
top of every best-seller chart as I write, simply shows the onus 
of just this criticism — let the sociological novel, it seems to cry, 
be stuffed with even more sociology than ever before, then.* If 
this goes on, indeed, we shall find our fiction written for us by 
syndicates, a state of affairs already starting in America. 

Secondly, the paradox is that to-day the American, and 
British, non-fiction novel cannot, by virtue of its element of 
fantasy, be anything like as critical of its society as can a piece 
of pure sociological research, compiled by a scholar or semi- 
scholar on whom it is not incumbent to criticize. Thirdly, the 
recent reception of novels by writers like Durrell, Nabokov, or 
Pasternak suggests, albeit mildly, that the taste for aesthetic 
fiction has not been wholly eradicated in the Anglo-Saxon- 
speaking countries yet. At least the public made a response to the 
poetic in the cases of writers such as these, although in America 
often for reasons quite outside the works concerned. 

In France, of course, this response is still considerable enough 
to have to be definitely accounted for in publishing houses. I 
would even suggest that in the U SA the non-fiction novel is 
largely sponsored by publishers’ editors who happen to think 
in this way, and find sociology satisfying. Recent reports from 
New York rental libraries, at least, frequently indicate a quite 
colossal boredom with the genre on the part of the generality. 


*The Reader’s Digest Condensed Books advertise their condensation of 
Advise and Consent as follows: ‘A gripping story of what really happens “‘inside 
Washington” when a controversial man is nominated for Secretary of State.’ 
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So perhaps we are in for a gradual dereliction of this kind of 
pseudo-fiction, or sub-novel, which essentially betrays the whole 
art-form in front of the public. If this is the case, it will merely 
turn out to be one more blow struck at reading, and at the integ- 
rity of the word, altogether. The American Publishers’ Weekly 
recently published a survey of polls of what they rightly called 
‘teen-agers’ non-reading’. Non-fiction was shown to be be- 
coming much more popular than fiction, boys were ashamed to 
confess to reading at all in many cases (‘an activity which is 
essentially non-social and could be criticized as “sissy” ’), 
while girls alone read fiction in any significant form — 96°45 per 
cent of all readers of novels in America selling between five and 
ten thousand copies are college-educated housewives. More- 
over, as Bernard Berelson observed in the Saturday Review not 
long ago (in an article entitled ‘Who Reads What Books And 
Why ?’), “book readers are more active users of the other media 
than the non-readers’. One does not have to be any sort of a 
Jeremiah at all to predict that in the next decade the use of 
electronics in communications generally will simply substan- 
tiate Q. D. Leavis’s Fiction and the Reading Public of almost thirty 
years ago. 

Now in The House of Intellect Jacques Barzun convincingly 
argues that prose, when explicit, especially assists what he 
terms Intellect; in his classification this is what Susanne Langer 
might call a ‘proposition’, i.e. a group of symbols syntactically 
combined for the purpose of conceptualizing. He admits that 
art ‘awakens knowledge of a kind no other means can reach’, 
but distinguishes between poetry and prose as between Meaning 
and Information, and pleads, no doubt rightly, that Intellect 
may be ‘the element now needed to restore energy to minds 
altogether too contented with their artistic diet’. 

However, this marvellous and coruscating work of his is 
written, it seems to me, to correct a bias in our society and, 
broadly speaking, that bias is seen to be our infatuation with 
Romance, in all its many manifestations. (Not for nothing has 
Kathleen Nott characterized this Settembrini of the Intellect 
as a ‘French scholastic’, presumably of the order of neo-classi- 
cists like Massis, Seilliére, and Benda.) Thus, in the fascinating 
chapter Barzun provides on “The Case Against Intellect’, this 
corrective emphasis on our romantic heritage tends to push the 
réle of imagination into that of ‘anticerebration’, whereas when 
imagination works rationally it can surely achieve the function of 
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Barzunian Intellect. Indeed, this can clarify what is elsewhere 
in the same book well observed, namely the public approval of 
shock literature. When two writers like Faulkner and Tennessee 
Williams distort similar subject-matter, the public encourages 
the iconography of the latter since in Williams’s picture of the 
South it feels that frisson of identity — artistic depravity being 
essentially ingratiating - which so clangs up the cash-register. 
Faulkner, on the other hand, deployed his imagination on 
roughly the same world in the manner of Intellect and had to 
wait long for response. In other words, Barzunian Intellect may 
also, it seems to me, be an imaginative act, an imaginative re- 
ordering, and this helps clarify the status of the aesthetic novel 
to-day, moving between the genres and losing its public the 
more its stiffens its laws. As a matter of fact, Cocteau’s early 
aesthetic novels definitely concede the importance of discipline 
in the creative imagination, even in the interests of that most 
rigorous discipline of the surreal; there is a passage in Les 
Enfants Terribles where the ‘children of the Game’ are authori- 
ally criticized for failing to find anything but destruction in 
reality — “To look within requires self-discipline, and this they 
lacked’ (trans. Rosamond Lehmann). 

The question that remains is the following: Why can the 
poetic novel still flourish in France? For it can and does. After 
all, you say, the readership of the entire West is becoming 
annually more homogeneous. Is it, then, simply that in France, 
thanks to a high level of secondary education, the reading public 
is more fictionally sophisticated, can accept that codification of 
laws within the art form which is Intellect? No doubt this is 
partly true, but the answer always seems facile to me. Refined 
fictional aesthetics are widely accepted in both England and 
Germany too. 

To my mind the question brings up a fundamental dilemma. 
For the truth is, of course, that the poetic novel is also on the 
retreat in France — the fantastic experiments in surface and in 
fictional texture there of late merely underline this fact — but it 
is so in another sense. The French novel of the first decade after 
the last war was written by philosophers. This is symptomatic. 
When the novel demands primarily philosophic responses, it 
indicates that the society involved is in a period of self-doubt, 
crux, or at the least of extreme reassessment. A comparison 
could be made with the excesses of the Athenian democracy 
being necessarily curbed by the rule of The Thirty (De Gaulle ?) 
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while throwing up a thinker who met the sceptics on their own 
ground by constant questioning of moral absolutes. Indeed, the 
very thorough raking-over of all values by our contemporary 
French Sophists has seemed to lead in some measure to a sort 
of German conquest by proxy, an abdication of clear observ- 
ation of reality in the interest of large ideas, frequently swathed 
in Teutonic dust. 

It is thus highly significant we should find Sartre, in his cele- 
brated distinction between poetry and prose, concluding that 
the latter medium is simply for communication (Barzun’s 
Information). Sartre requires prose to be transparent and 
‘committed’, viz committed to Sartre’s ideas, it being impossible 
in his estimation, for instance, to write a good anti-Semitic 
novel; for him poetry (Barzun’s Meaning) remains opaque, a 
thing-in-itself. All the same, as Iris Murdoch points out in her 
valuable book on Sartre, ‘poetic language may be transparent 
and discursive, and prose, whether in literary or everyday use, 
may be opaque and rhetorical.’ 

The prose writing of a purely utilitarian society is simply 
going to be C. P. Snow’s brand of Soviet realism, Sartre’s 
‘committed’ communication, and eventually the arid Newspeak 
of 1984; actually at one point Barzun criticizes just that ‘plague 
of nouns’ to-day which is prescribed in the Appendix to Orwell’s 
educated nightmare. In France, however, there is still a large 
cadre of intelligent and well-educated citizens whose relation- 
ship to the world about them is not purely utilitarian; they are 
those living, let’s face it, under the shadow of the Church. 

So ironically enough the situation for the novelist in the West 
to-day is that aesthetically he may well have more freedom of 
utterance — certainly of the kind of freedom he requires — in 
a society wherein the imagination is conceded that truth, and 
that respect, which religion does allow it. The sense in which the 
writer is free or not over choice of subject-matter in a Catholic 
country is outside my argument, altogether a red herring; I am 
concerned here with the aesthetic act, and the kind of necessary 
aesthetic freedom rather than its degree. Questions of dogma, 
more or less, are on the level of Information, rather than 
Meaning. And most great Western art has been brought into 
being by individuals, including heretics, raised within the nexus 
of the Church where, in its broadest sense, fantasy has been 
authenticated. The heretic rebels on the intellectual plane, his 
imaginative resources have already been nurtured and liber- 
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ated by a sort of poetry of the psyche profoundly analogous to 
the artist’s entire world outlook. 

To-day the non-fiction novel threatens to restrict our aesthetic 
sensibilities. Moreover, it challenges the very discipline of 
human intuition, and faith, on which the Church —as art- 
moderator — made its bedrock. In Paroles Catholiques Mauriac 
refers to Pascal’s God sensed entirely through the heart 
(Meaning) rather than through the reason (Information), and 
sees the novelist as witness to the manifestations of this heart. 
There can be nothing circumscriptive about this if you believe 
that God is everywhere, and certainly Mauriac’s belief in the 
omnipresence of divinity has given him greater psychological 
acuity than far more dogmatically Catholic writers, notably 
converts. On this subject, indeed, Kathleen Nott has well 
observed how much easier it is for writers born Catholic (like 
Mauriac, and like nearly every French writer of consequence) 
to stick to psychological truth than it is for those who acquired 
Catholic theory by conversion, after the ‘age of reason’. In the 
latter there is present a certain element of intellectual assent 
which is aesthetically vitiating, which can be, in fact, as strong 
a depressive as that subscription to a social programme required 
by Sartre and others, including the originally neo-classical and 
latterly Marxist critic Georg Lukacs. 

My conclusion is certainly not to plead for every novel to be 
a poem. But if the novel is to bear that relation to society which 
a critic like Lionel Trilling requires of it, then it must not lose 
all poetic affects. If it does so, it loses moral validity. It becomes, 
indeed, Le Voyeur! — though, in fairness, one should add that 
Robbe-Grillet’s representations of the metaphysics of acaus- 
ality do have the painstaking quality of true moral research. 
No, there is a link between morality and achievement, numer- 
ous as are the recent examples of amoral ‘outsiders’ to the 
contrary. ‘In Shakespeare or in Dostoievsky,’ as Miss Murdoch 
writes, ‘charity wears a strange and unique face.’ The non- 
fiction novel is a further attempt to reduce art, oddly parallel 
with movements of extreme abstraction in modern painting, 
and to reduce art —if we regard ourselves seriously at all — is 
simply to reduce man. 
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The Strange Case of Mr Golding 
and his Critics 


Ian Gregor and Mark Kinkead-Weekes 


‘On an occasion like this, it is more than a moral duty to speak 
one’s mind. It becomes a pleasure’ ! (WILDE) 


I 


N October 23rd, 1959, Mr William Golding’s novel 
Free Fall was published. The occasion is worth recalling. 


It was distinguished, in the first place, by its publicity — 
leading articles in all the ‘serious’ newspapers and journals, 
photographs of the author, radio and television discussions. 
Not for some considerable time had an English novel enjoyed 
so conspicuous a launching. Unfortunately, the ceremony was 
not really a happy one. Mr Golding was an ‘important’ 
novelist, but Free Fall, it seemed, was a failure. He had reached 
his greatest publicity only to find his artistic fortunes at a low 
ebb. There is no reason why a novelist’s career, however 
important, should necessarily be a record of gradually unfolding 
genius, but the curious feature in Mr Golding’s case was 
that Free Fall was the logical culmination of the earlier novels, 
which the reviewers were recalling with intellectual nostalgia. 
Further, though nearly everyone was clear that Free Fall was a 
failure, no one seemed quite clear just what the novel was 
about. 

The present article has been prompted by two reflections 
arising out of these circumstances. The first one to try and say 
quite simply what Free Fall seems to be about and why it takes 
the shape it does. The second, to offer a small anthology of 
contemporary novel reviewing, in a case where a considerable 
number of leading reviewers had been brought together 
because, in Mr Toynbee’s words, ‘Mr Golding has become a 
novelist to be scrutinized with the utmost respect and to be 
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interrogated with the sharpness which respect should earn.’ 
This article is offered as a gloss on Mr Toynbee’s salutary 
admonition. 


II 


Free Fall is Mr Golding’s fourth novel and it allows us to see 
in a new perspective what Mr Golding was up to in its prede- 
cessors. The three tales — Lord of the Flies, The Inheritors, Pincher 
Martin — were deliberate and self-contained attempts to pin- 
point a single target, a number of radar stations giving Golding 
the shape of what he wanted to fire at and the range. Free Fall 
is a frontal attack on a target long since determined. This 
implies a different kind of equipment and a different kind of 
plan. 

In the earlier novels we find the deliberate isolation of 
strongly defined subjects from the mesh of complicating 
circumstance that surrounds them in ‘real life’. All the novels 
ask, fundamentally, the same question ‘What is man?’ and 
their myth-like structure enables Golding continually to direct 
our attention to Man, rather than ‘a man’ or the relationships 
of men. In Lord of the Flies (1954), Mr Golding occupies 
Ballantyne’s Coral Island, and declares its way of seeing life to 
be ‘unrealistic’ because it fails to take into account the evil 
inherent in the nature of man. Ballantyne’s adventure story 
becomes the basis of an expanded metaphor about human 
existence. In The Inheritors (1955) Mr Golding again goes to 
literature to provide himself with a setting. Taking the chapter 
on Neanderthal man in Wells’s Outline of History, which Mr 
Golding regards as ‘the rationalist gospel in excelsis’, Mr 
Golding treats it in a way similar to his treatment of Coral 
Island. It is again unrealistic, fathering on to our predecessors 
our base passions and cruelties. Mr Golding reverses the 
account. Just as the boys in Lord of the Flies are the prey of their 
own natures, not as in Ballantyne of pirates and savages, so 
‘homo sapiens’ in The Inheritors expresses the evil already within 
him in his destruction of his innocent predecessors. ‘Innocent’ 
because they have not had to pay the price of human con- 
sciousness, which is guilt. In Lord of the Flies and The Inheritors 
the main emphasis is on the presence of evil as concomitant 
with the nature of man, in other words, on a state of being; 
with Pincher Martin (1956) the emphasis shifts to the con- 
sequences of such a state. Ostensibly concerned with a drowning 
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sailor in mid-Atlantic, the novel’s real purpose is to show what 
happens when a man whose whole nature has been centred on 
himself, dies. The murderous nature lives on, fighting for its 
own identity in face of the mercy of God, a pair of claws 
clutched together in defiance of love, which can be seen only as 
a black lightning of destruction. Christopher, the Christ- 
bearer, has turned into Pincher, the epitome of greed and 
self-will. Man has constructed his own hell. 

It is under these three different lenses that Mr Golding has 
examined the nature of man. Lord of the Flies gives a grim 
endorsement to the child as ‘father of the man’; The Inheritors 
sees man in relation to the life which preceded him, Pincher 
Martin, in relation to the life that awaits him. What has been 
carefully excluded is the central relationship of Man in relation 
to Man. It is precisely to this subject that Mr Golding addresses 
himself in Free Fall. The autonomy of the book is not compro- 
mised by saying that the three novels which preceded it have 
created the meaningful space into which it must fit. Inevitably, 
it takes up and re-orchestrates themes from the earlier novels. 
Lord of the Flies makes its ghost-presence felt in the school-room 
world; The Inheritors in the distinction between ‘the innocence’ 
of Johnny Spragge and ‘the evil’ of. Philip Arnold; Pincher 
Martin in Samuel (the chosen one of God) becoming Sammy, 
using people for his own pleasure, turning the spiritual 
Beatrice into Miss Ifor, another creation of the murderous 
self. 

These deliberate echoes of the earlier novels are employed 
here for a new purpose, a purpose which seeks to enrich Mr 
Golding’s conception of myth. He seeks to invest the contempo- 
rary, naturalistic scene with the cosmic implications that his 
previous isolated and remote settings were designed to evoke. 
Mr Golding, with these three novels behind him, looks in Free 
Fall at the nature of man with the lens of a social novelist. 
This gives the novel the appearance of a psychological fiction. 
Essentially, however, the book is composed of the same material 
as the earlier novels, only this time instead of choosing a coral 
island, or prehistory, or a drowning sailor, Mr Golding selects 
a number of archetypal naturalistic situations in the twentieth 
century and gives them a sufficiently realistic top-dressing, not 
so much added to the myth, as a condition of its growth. The 
reason is surely to convince us of the centrality and urgency of 
his mythical account to modern experience. The fiction in Free 
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Fall is an amplifier built into the perennial myth that Golding 
has constantly sought to explore and understand — the myth of 
paradise lost. 


III 


We are presented in the first paragraph of Free Fall with 252 
of its 253 pages in miniature. 


I have walked by stalls in the market place where books, 
dog-eared and faded from their purple, have burst with a 
white hosanna. I have seen people crowned with a double 
crown, holding in either hand the crook and flail, the 
power and the glory. I have understood how the scar becomes 
a star, I have felt the flake of fire fall, miraculous and pente- 
costal. My yesterdays walk with me. They keep step, they are 
grey faces that peer over my shoulder. I live on Paradise Hill, 
ten minutes from the station, thirty seconds from the shops 
and the local. Yet I am a burning amateur, torn by the 
irrational and incoherent, violently searching and _ self- 
condemned. 

' The first response to this is likely to be that it is unbearably 
pretentious, overblown Dylan Thomas. But the second response 
should be, strengthened by every page of the book, that it is a 
fugue in which every element of the ‘myth’ that explains 
Sammy Mountjoy is crisply sounded. These are the elements 
which the whole ‘fiction’ of his life will develop into full vision 
for us, and will embody in experience. The ‘book’ that Sammy 
writes will contain the Lenten purple and the white hosanna 
of his life, will reveal the crook of the Shepherd and the flail of 
justice operating on him. It will show how scars may become 
stars, how a man may experience through his tears the trans- 
figuration of the pentecostal vision. It records a knowledge of 
an old myth made new by being actualized and realized in 
experience. 

But the paragraph also reveals an irreconcilable dichotomy 
between the ‘real’ world of the flesh and the equally ‘real’ 
world of the spirit. It reveals a mind which is conscious of both 
but cannot make them fuse. Most important of all, this is a 
mind that cannot escape from its own sense of guilt, a mind 
haunted by the grey faces of its past. The pattern of the myth 
is true, but it does not include forgiveness. To get the point of 
this first paragraph is to get the point of the whole book. 
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Sammy has already some insight into the truth of the fall, the 
judgement, and the transfiguration of the earth through tears; 
but in seeking to realize the myth in its full implications in his 
own life, what he is looking for is forgiveness and reconciliation. 
It is precisely because he cannot reconcile the two halves of his 
split world that he is a ‘burning amateur’. It is precisely because 
he is self-condemned and cannot find forgiveness that he is 
‘violently searching’. The ‘monstrous consciousness’ that we set 
out to actualize and explore is the experience of a split world, in 
which spiritual insight has only entered to condemn. 

The search falls into three movements. It distorts chronology 
because its logic is not the logic of time, but of spiritual insight, 
in which certain truths can only be grasped after certain others 
have been realized — however the events that embody them 
may be ranged on the chronological scale. 

The first movement, given the monstrous consciousness, asks 
‘Where did it begin?’ In chronological time the laws of cause 
and effect operate, and we can explain a man in terms of his 
heredity and environment. But Sammy knows, with Milton, 
that man is not ultimately determined, that he is created 
‘sufficient to have stood, but free to fall’. So, the question 
formulates itself, where, hidden inscrutably in the facts of the 
case, is the point at which the infant Samuel, living God’s work 
on earth on Paradise Hill, chose to become Sammy Mons 
Veneris, the destroyer, violently self-condemned ? He examines 
his childhood and finds it innocent. The two-foot view of 
Rotten Row shows a filthy slum, but a community, shows 
woman as Ma, earthy and amoral but unexploiting, and an 
Evie whose sexuality is innocent fantasy. Man is Johnny and 
Sammy, brutal gang leaders without brutality; two starry-eyed 
ragamuffins who experience tragedy and transfiguration with- 
out understanding either. The world is sordid, ugly; contains 
death, cruelty, suffering and wrong. Sammy steals, bullies, 
tries to desecrate an altar. But across his childhood lies the 
colour of innocence where there cannot be evil because it 
cannot be chosen or understood. Only Philip is evil, because he 
is conscious, and because he is conscious he was never a child. 
Moreover, innocence has nothing to do with the grey faces. 
Because it cannot understand it needs no forgiveness, and is 
incapable of forgiving. 

Yet, at the point when Sammy entered decisively on his 
seduction of Beatrice, crossing a red light on a bridge, he sees 
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that he was already determined. That relationship is the source 
of the grey faces of guilt and condemnation, but freedom to 
choose had already been lost. There is no moral relativity in 
the treatment of this episode, the experience is seen in both its 
sordidness and its sadness ... the moral chaos of the Com- 
munist Party, the sexual frustration, the baffled attempt to love 
and communicate, the running away. There is an emphasis on 
the girl’s inability to respond, but the inadequacy of Sammy’s 
understanding of her is firmly placed for us as his artist’s eye 
picks out the aura of blessedness, which his sensual eye chose 
to ignore. But there is no blame, for the Sammy who did these 
things was already incapable of acting otherwise. The agonized 
search for the exact location of the point of choice breaks down. 
‘Here? Not here?’ In childhood it is too early, by the beginning 
of the desecration of Beatrice it is already too late. 

The search breaks down because insight into the beginning 
can only come after insight into the end. Sammy has to work 
backwards from the experience out of which the insight of the 
book’s opening paragraph originally came. It was in a prisoner 
of war camp that the full enormity of what he had chosen to 
become, was first revealed to him. Interrogated by a Gestapo 
psychologist, Sammy is made to see himself as a man who can 
neither believe in the Spirit, nor in disbelief. Therefore the 
temptation to betray himself and his fellow men is a parody of 
the temptation of Christ. Christ could be tempted because he 
could say ‘yes’ or ‘no’; could refer temptations to standards 
good or bad. Sammy can be neither a villain nor a hero because 
he does not know what he believes, does not know what he 
knows. He simply cannot answer, so he is thrown in pitch 
darkness into a cell in which there is only himself. In his terror 
he uses his imagination to torture himself, and what the tortur- 
ing imagination reveals is the true nature of the mind that 
imagines. At last we realize that for Sammy there is only one 
central reality — sex — and consequently only one overwhelming 
fear, the fear for his privates. This is what he has become. The 
revelation is symbolic in two ways. The worst thing that he can 
imagine put into the cell to torture him is the mutilated male 
organ which he thinks he finds in the centre of the floor. But 
the gruesome thing is also a reflection of himself ... that, 
severed from complex humanity, is what he has chosen to be. 
Dr Halde, ‘Dr Slope’, has taken him up to the pinnacle of the 
temple to plunge him down into the cesspit of himself. In a 
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scream of horror, Sammy cries out of the depths of his being to 
a place he did not know existed, ‘Help me’. And the cell door 
opens. 

In the most beautiful and solidly realized chapter of the 
book, Sammy staggers out, blinded by the tears of shame and 
horror, into the world of the camp. It is sordid and dusty, 
evidence of man’s inhumanity to man. But through the tears 
of shame the world is transfigured, becomes startlingly and 
miraculously beautiful as though it had just issued from the 
hand of the Creator. It is seen with blinding love through the 
dead eyes of a destroyed self. Sammy’s fellow prisoners are seen 
as the ‘Kings of Egypt’ who had always been his image of the 
glory of man. (But they are kings of Egypt not of Israel, seen 
by one who has just staggered out of the Red Sea.) Dead to 
himself in shame, suffused with love for God’s world and loath- 
ing for himself, Sammy Mountjoy knows the pentecostal vision. 
‘I was visited by a flake of fire, miraculous and pentecostal; 
and fire transmuted me, once and for ever.’ 

Only now that the re-experiencing memory has thoroughly 
grasped the exact nature and significance of the fall, is Sammy 
free to locate it and explain it. The confused guilt surrounding 
the grey face of Beatrice, the accusations from his frustrated 
love that blurred the image of his sin, are brought beneath a 
sharper focus. Sammy can see through them to the deeper truth 
of the exact nature of his choice, and its significance. 

The choice was both partly conditioned, and ultimately free. 
It was conditioned by the views of reality presented to him by 
his teachers; the ordered physical universe of scientifically 
predictable cause and effect that Nick Shales taught; and the 
spiritual world of Miss Rowena Pringle’s scripture lessons on 
Moses and the burning bush. But Sammy chose between them, 
not as they were, but as they were presented. He chose Nick’s 
instinctive goodness and love which formed no part of his 
philosophy; he rejected the tortured and torturing spinster who 
foisted her sexual nastiness on him and constantly belied her 
teaching. Yet no complexity of conditioning accounts for the 
choice. The fall was ultimately free. For Sammy, aflame with 
desire for Beatrice Ifor, took from his teachers only what he 
needed, in order to deny any realities beyond that desire. 
Having chosen Nick’s goodness rather than his philosophy he 
used the philosophy to deny the goodness. On the other hand, 
Nick’s failure to relate sex to goodness is seized on and used in a 
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deification of lust. (Nick, as his name implies, is another form 
of the Tempter without meaning to be. He offers Sammy the 
opportunity to choose evil.) The final condition of freedom in 
Sammy’s choice is, however — rising sheer away from his 
intellectual and moral confusions — the certainty of his own 
knowledge of what Beatrice is like. Knowing fully that she is a 
Jusion of the spirit and the body, that she is both Beatrice and 
I-for, he chooses to deny her blessedness and impose on her 
complexity, the simplicity of his lust, the ultimate selfishness. 
He chooses freely to deny God and good and affirm lust, 
exclaiming in parody of Milton’s Satan, ‘Musk, be thou my 
good.’ His headmaster has told him, ‘If you want something 
enough you can always get it, provided you are willing to make 
the appropriate sacrifice.’ Sammy is willing. What he is 
prepared to sacrifice is ‘Everything’. 

Yet there was a sting in the tail of the headmaster’s advice. 
‘But what you get is never quite what you thought; and sooner 
or later is always regretted.’ The result of ‘Musk, be thou my 
good’ for Sammy himself, was the revelation of the cell. The 
last experience of the reality of the myth is the realization of 
what the result of choice looks like outside himself. He finds 
Beatrice again only to find that she is no longer Beatrice, whom 
he rejected, but purely Miss Ifor, what he chose. What Miss 
Ifor is is an inmate of a lunatic asylum, is mindless and animal, 
like the little Mongol Minnie of his schoolboy memory who was 
only minimally human. (Beatrice, like all the other characters, 
is there not as a personality in her own right but as a focus on 
Sammy. This is not psychological fiction, the function she serves 
is to actualize myth in a carefully limited human complexity. 
She is mainly there — though she is psychologically explicable 
to some extent — to focus sharply the proposition “To choose Ifor 
and reject Beatrice is ultimately to choose Minnie’). 

The book has filled out its opening paragraph, so that it 
no longer seems merely rhetorical. Having fully understood the 
nature of what he chose to become, having located the choice 
and explained it, and having formulated its results, Sammy 
sums up again with crystal clarity the elements of his myth. 
(He has lived the world of the flesh and been smitten by the 
insight of the spirit. He has looked at the world through eyes 
transfigured in shame, but turned inward they cannot forgive 
the nauseous reality of himself. We can see now the tragedy of 
his early formulation: ‘Yet who but the injured can forgive an 
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injury? And how if the lines at that particular exchange are 
dead ?’) At the top of the last page of the novel, Sammy has not 
succeeded in reconciling his tragically dual world, or in finding 
forgiveness. ‘For this mode which we must call the spirit 
breathes through the universe and does not touch it; touches 
only the dark things, held prisoner, incommunicado, touches, 
judges, sentences, and passes on. ... Both worlds are real. There is 
no bridge.’ (Our italics.) 

But Free Fall does not end at the top of its last page. It ends, 
as all Mr Golding’s novels do, with a ‘gimmick’ ending that is 
far more than a gimmick because it asks the reader to look at 
the whole book again with different eyes. Sammy has left out 
of the whole shuffle and coil of his search the one vital incident 
which alone can complete it and make it meaningful, as an 
account of the facts of human experience. His memory now 
gives it back to him, and we leave him puzzling over its mean- 
ing. But to us the meaning should be clear. In the agony of his 
self-knowledge he cried out for help, and the cell door opened. 
He found himself facing not the Judge he expected, but Pity, 
which knew, though it spoke cryptically in comic guttural 
English that the judge is less than the whole truth about life 
because he ‘does not know about peoples’. He heard a voice 
say ‘Heraus’, go forth in freedom from the cell of yourself. He 
was asked ‘Have you heard?’ which we ought to be able to 
interpret ‘Have you heard that you are free, forgiven ?’ 

In fact we can now see that the whole point of the book has 
been to make us realize the gap between the myth of fall and 
judgement and the whole truth of human experience, and take 
the leap across it ahead of Sammy. It is like a jigsaw puzzle 
with one piece missing; the eye cannot rest on the pattern but 
is compelled remorselessly to the missing shape which the 
incomplete pattern defines. No other method could do this 
quite so forcefully. And the fact that this is presented so 
cryptically, and we leave Sammy puzzling, is not a gratuitous 
difficulty. It is supremely tactful. Js it not a greater mystery 
than the ‘Sphinx’s riddle’ of the nature of man, that the 
Sammy-Mountjoy-in-man can be forgiven? He offers his tragic 
duality and receives an incredible gift. It is the miraculous 
operation of grace abounding that alone can fuse Sammy’s 
split world and offer forgiveness, though he cannot see the 
fusion or accept the grace. Yet its evidence is there and the 
whole purpose of the book is, precisely, to point to it. 
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IV 


This then is the kind of book the leading reviewers of 
virtually all the ‘serious’ press and periodicals found lying on 
their tables one week at the beginning of last October. What 
they made of it must surely have serious claims to be considered 
a ‘locus classicus’ in the annals of irresponsible reviewing. The 
ineptitude of the comment was rivalled only by the bland 
confidence with which it was delivered. It was possible to read 
eight reviews of the novel and be left with the impression that 
Mr Golding had written an ambitious, incoherent novel, 
written it badly and injected it, for good measure, with 
gratuitous difficulties. And this, about a novel which has the 
demonstrable precision and purpose of a finely jewelled watch. 
(Only Mr Kermode’s review in The Spectator and Mr Malcolm 
Bradbury’s in Punch, both brief, were perceptive and helpful 
about Free Fall.) Unfortunately, we have no space to document 
the reviewing in detail, but perhaps the following ‘flori legium’ 
will suggest its drift and tenor. 

The first group of quotations indicate the way in which 
certain ‘difficulties’ in reading are translated simply as 
‘blunders’. The question ‘why’ seems never to have been asked. 
Of the time-sequence 


Chronology ... is played about with in a way that creates 
deliberate difficulties for the reader, but it is impossible to see 
(our italics) that this device serves any purpose.’ (Mr Philip 
Toynbee — The Observer.) 

. there is a central obscurity about what happens in the 
prisoner of war camp. (Mr Graham Hough — The Listener.) 


On the style 


Mr Toynbee took the carefully ‘fugal’ opening paragraph, 
placed against it a plain passage of narrative and commented, 
‘the obvious clothed in purple followed by the obvious wearing 
nothing at all’ 


On the point of view 


But statements like ‘If man is his own creator, then good and 
evil is decided by majority vote’ are question-begging state- 
ments, and only beg the question even further by being 
part of a first person narrative.’ (The Times Literary Supplement.) 
Like most painters, Sammy is no great shakes as a thinker. 
This is unfortunate, because most of the book is Sammy 
thinking. (Mr Duval Smith — New Statesman.) 
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And then we have the completed judgements, as interesting 


in their tone as in their content: 


Mr Golding may have walked with kings, but he has lost the 
common touch which is particularly appreciated by English 
readers. (Mr. J. D. Scott — The Sunday Times.) 

So far as the theme is concerned, everything is inconclusive. 
Mr Golding has been unable to hand down the tablets, to 
give us decisive answers. (Mr Roy Perrott — The Guardian.) 
Where did he lose his way? The novel has no answer to this 
question which is easily arrived at. And that’s why you’ll 
remember the book once you’ve read it. (Mr Rees — Time and 
Tide.) 

This book seems to me a failure in almost every direction. ... 
The book is dull, and dull in the most disturbing way — dull 
as Charles Morgan’s The Fountain is dull. That is to say that 
the machinery of language, presentation and form is large and 
noisy out of all proportion to the work it is doing. ... Can he 
now retreat from this misfortune in order to advance on his 
own path? (The Observer.) 

It is possible to profit from this sort of defeat. The reader can 
profit, since even poor Golding is better than most novels 
published nowadays. And Mr Golding may profit simply by 
having learnt it — by having learnt humility among other 
things — that humility can be a great source of strength. 
(The Times Literary Supplement.) 

Some of the congregation are staring curiously at the preacher. 
Why does the perspiration stand out so? they wonder. Why 
is he shouting ? What does it signify that wild look in his eye? 
(New Statesman.) 


If indeed there is a ‘wild look’ in Mr Golding’s eye, the 
reason would certainly not be far to seek. 








The Bishop 


Hubert Butler 


N St Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny, there is a monument to 
[-=: bishop, Robert Fowler, who died in 1843, after having 

occupied the Palace for thirty years. All that our diocesan 
historian can say about him is that he appears to have been ‘an 
excellent bishop’, but he hints that despite his brilliant 
intelligence it was lucky for him that his father was Archbishop 
of Dublin. A later Archbishop of Dublin, Dr Whately, in his 
private memoirs is more explicit. Fowler’s moral character is 
severely impugned and there are one or two scandalous 
stories. In local Roman Catholic tradition, too, an aroma of 
sin hangs about his name. For example, John Hogan, the Mayor 
of Kilkenny, who compiled seventy years ago an entertaining 
book of local history and anecdote, tells of Fowler’s war with 
the Rev. Peter Roe, the rector of St Mary’s, an ardent crusader 
for Sunday Schools and Bible Societies. Roe had rather 
incongruously erected three confessionals in St Mary’s and the 
bishop in a fury had incited the local Protestants to throw them 
out. Hogan relates how one of Roe’s parishioners tackled him 
about the confessionals. 


What did you put them there for? Did you expect Bishop 
Fowler would go to confession to you? I tell you the Bishop 
does not want to go to confession to anyone, as everyone 
knows his Lordship’s sins. 


That was over a hundred years ago. Those sins, which 
everybody once knew, have now been forgotten, but a diary 
that Robert Fowler kept during the years 1792, 1793 and 1794 
has recently come to light. He was proud as well as candid 
and I believe that he would have preferred that posterity 
should examine it disapprovingly rather than not at all. 

It is a solid leather-bound book of 200 pages, which he 
bought as a student of Christchurch. When he began it, at the 
age of 25, he had been for four years rector of St Anne’s, a 
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fashionable Dublin church. Because of his father, his prefer- 
ment had been swift and splendid. He was clearly a high- 
spirited and popular young man and from his easy narrative 
it is plain that he was quite at home with his character and had 
no mind to alter it. I doubt if he ever did, otherwise this reveal- 
ing diary would never have gone with him from rectory to 
rectory and palace to palace and survived for 150 years. 
Fowler was the centre of an urbane and sociable society, 
confident in its own values. It was the collapse of that society 
after the Union, rather than the Evangelical movement, which 
moderated the manners and the morals of the Irish upper 
classes and their church. To Fowler, honour was what mattered 
most in human relations. One’s private behaviour only con- 
cerned others, when it injured them in fortune or repute. And 
he had a fine scrupulosity about such injuries. 

Clearly, for example, he did not think adultery wrong in 
itself, but one must be delicate and scrupulous in committing 
it. In the closed society in which he moved, unwritten laws 
could be observed and the dictates of the heart obeyed without 
grave repercussions. Between Right and Wrong there stretched 
a carefully tended enclave of It-all-Depends, from which the 
ill-bred and uncultivated were debarred. 

Some of the Irish aristocrats — they were very rich and 
powerful at the end of the eighteenth century — brought ridicule 
on the private ethic by their abuse of it. Fowler’s brother-in- 
law, the Earl of Kilkenny, when he felt himself to be unjustly 
treated in a law-suit, sent a challenge to his opponent’s attorney 
and was wounded in the arm and thigh. His son, Somerset 
Butler, then challenged the leading counsel, while Lord Kil- 
kenny, recovering from his wounds, challenged the next in 
rotation and his second son, Piers, challenged the third. It was 
only when its representatives had been badly bruised and 
shaken that the Law was allowed to take its course. 

Robert Fowler followed his own judgement less explosively. 
He was robust in his tastes, liking horses, betting and balls, but 
he was delicate in health and prone to fits of ague, so that day 
after day is simply labelled ‘A Fit’. They, or the inclement 
weather, frequently prevented him from going to church, but, 
though God is never mentioned in his diary, he had no prejudice 
against religion. He was generous in his views towards the 
Catholic majority and supported their emancipation, though 
fully aware that the Protestant ascendancy would not survive it. 
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Soon after the diary opened, a fervent petition from the 
Protestants of Belfast ‘that Catholics should be admitted to 
every privelege’ was laid before the Irish House of Commons. 
(This surprises us now, but the Ulster Protestants many of them 
Nonconformists, felt a solidarity with the Roman Catholics, 
who endured disabilities comparable to their own. The Act of 
Union, which was to undermine Irish unity in the interests of 
Imperial solidarity, had not yet been passed and the Ulstermen 
fought for their liberties within an Irish framework.) Fowler 
observed that, when the Catholics got the vote, they would 
undoubtedly use it to recover the land of Ireland from the 
Anglo-Irish, yet the vote could not be withheld: 


When the Numbers, the Riches and the Power of that Body 
are considered, tis wonderful they have submitted to the Yoke 
so long. For what is it but Oppression for so large a Majority 
of the Inhabitants of one Nation to be deprived of almost 
every priveledge dear to a Citizen on account of a difference 
of Religion, when they pay their share of the Taxes of the 
State? 


Fowler’s health did not improve, despite Purges, Leeches, 
James’s Powder, Goat’s Whey and Drawing Plaister, so finally 
Dr Purcell advised him to go abroad for a while to recover. He 
set off with plentiful introductions and a present of Irish Snuff 
for the Archbishop of York, who entertained him as he passed 
through London. 

The sense of belonging to a doomed society is romantic 
rather than depressing, when one is 25, and Fowler, reaching 
revolutionary France, found its calamities as stimulating as 
those of his native land. He was as much entertained by the 
passport he had to procure at Calais with its impertinent 
questions about his complexion and the colour of his hair as by 
‘the paltry treasures’ of Rheims Cathedral. At Pontarlier the 
National Guard, convinced that he was bringing money to 
émigrés in Switzerland, rummaged through his baggage and 
delayed his arrival in Lausanne. Once established in his 
lodgings he started paying calls. Lausanne was overflowing 
with cultivated and fashionable foreigners and in the first few 
days he had visited the Duchesses of Devonshire and Ancaster, 
Mr Gibbon, and a multitude of émigré French and Polish 
aristocrats. There were German princes and an Irish group 
headed by Buck Whaley. But it was the Princess Lubomirska, 
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former mistress of the King of Poland, who fascinated him 
most. Before the end of the month he had invited them all to a 
ball and had erected a ballroom in the garden for the occasion. 

After that, every door in Lausanne was open to him, but it 
was the Princess’s house at Cour that he visited most frequently. 
He and his friend O’Brien took her out on the lake, they had 
Bow and Arrow parties and walked in Mr Gibbon’s garden. 
She gave him a Polish book and he noted: 


that she had deeply considered the subject of the Immortality 
of the Soul and did not believe in it. She said it was merely 
Cowardice that made the World believe in it. I endeavoured 
to persuade her to change such dangerous opinions, but 
without success. She told me some curious anecdotes of some 
English, who had been in love w" her. ... I found her more 
pleasant than ever and better informed than I had any idea of. 


There were parties every day, at Cour, at Princess Bellos- 
siska’s, at Prince Joseph de Monaco’s, at the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s, often on the lake with a band following them by 
boat. He became increasingly attached. 


July 8. Rode out to Cour. Had some most extraordinary 
conversation w® the Princess. She lent me the Constitution of 
Poland. 


July 25. Went to Cour and rode out with the P——; we 
returned to Tea I supped there. She said she expected the 
Prince, her Husband, in three Weeks. After Supper a full 
explanation took place. I staid till past two o’clock. xxx 


I should mention that after one has read a few pages, it 
becomes apparent that small crosses, one, two, three or four, 
are symbols of an amorous consummation. Yet the diary is in no 
way salacious. Passages are written with a greater care than one 
gives to a record, which is intended for one’s own eye alone. He 
must have been prepared for unsympathetic readers but too 
proud to present himself as different from what he was. 

The diary is mostly a dry record of the names of preachers 
and dinner-guests, brief comments on operas, plays, meals, 
hotels, but of his love affairs he writes at length. Love was his 
principal talent, and to his diary, at least, he had to confide his 
successes. Of his mercenary loves small crosses were sufficient 
record. 

He makes no excuses. The Protestant Right of Private 
Judgement was in those days freely practised even by the 
clergy. On the eve of the Union, the Irish Protestant hierarchy 
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were more independent in their doctrines and behaviour than 
they have ever been before or since. The famous Bishop of 
Derry, the Earl of Bristol, who was to be Fowler’s bishop for a 
time, was a Deist, indulgent to every heterodoxy, Nonconformist 
and Romanist, and had the lax morals and elegant taste of a 
Renaissance Cardinal. Dressed in purple and diamonds he had 
driven to Dublin, escorted by a private troop of cavalry, splen- 
did outriders and trumpeters, to demand an independent 
legislature for Ireland. More sober-minded bishops had 
followed their own judgement more gravely. Not long before, 
the Bishop of Clogher had assailed the doctrine of the Trinity 
in many publications and violently denounced St Athanasius 
and his creed in the Irish House of Lords. In Mayo the Bishop 
of Killala, despairing of converting the Catholic majority to 
Protestantism, was circulating among them such Catholic 
literature as might elevate their morals and manners. In Kil- 
kenny Dr O’Beirne, who was bishop before Fowler, was both 
zealous and fashionable. He had promoted the Association for 
Discountenancing Vice, and also, in collaboration with the 
Duchess of Devonshire, written a modish comedy for Drury 
Lane. 

During the latter half of 1793, Fowler had almost daily 
encounters with Princess Lubomirska. There were more parties, 
more outings on the lake or on Mont Benon, many small 
crosses. He engaged on these improprieties with the prim 
formality of a Jane Austen courtship. We never learn the 
Christian name of any of Fowler’s high-born mistresses. They 
were always called ‘the Princess’ or ‘Madame’. Fluctuations of 
mood are recorded punctiliously as on a temperature chart. 
Sometimes when he rides beside the Princess or hands her out 
of a carriage, she is ‘civil’, sometimes ‘low and discontented’. 
On August 22nd she lost his regard for some weeks by being too 
flirtatious with Prince Jules de Rohan. Fowler becomes 
‘distant’, the Princess ‘cool’. She tried to regain his affection by 
kissing his pony and telling it she loved it as much as its master. 
But it was no use; Mme d’Espanchal, a French emigré, who 
lived with the Princess, and disliked Prince Jules, regularly 
reported her moods and movements to Fowler. The rector had 
had the habit, when invited to a party at Cour, of making his 
good-byes and then slipping back into the house and now he 
had reason to suspect that Prince Jules was doing this too. 
Prince Jules was a practised seducer, a kinsman of that Cardinal 
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de Rohan, whose gallantries had landed him temporarily in 
the Bastille. Fowler was deeply hurt at being supplanted by 
anyone so lacking in seriousness. Riding back from church on 
September 2nd he passed the Princess’s carriage, but when she 
shouted out gay banter at him, he and his friend O’Brien looked 
the other way with huffy dignity. The following day she met 
him at Buck Whaley’s and, asking him back to Cour, she 
appeared to capitulate. 


She said I had acted in the handsomest way possible by her 
and begged my pardon a thousand times. I was very cool to 
her all the Evening. The P. absolutely denied ever having 
had with Prince Jules, which I know to be false. I supped 
at Cour. 








Two days later he saw her driving in a curricle with Prince 
Jules and the following day she went off with the Prince to 
Yverdun. Mme d’Espanchal, greatly dismayed, borrowed 
Fowler’s horse and sent her man to urge the Princess to return. 
She would not and the messenger was sent off a second time to 
tell her that her child was seriously ill and that she must not 
delay. Was this a cruel trick and was Fowler a party to it? I 
cannot make out. When the princess at last returned he was in 
bed with ‘confirmed Ague’ and she had startling news for him: 


She said that now nothing anyone could say would hurt 
me in her self-esteem. She said she was with Child by me and 
was in great fear about her lying-in as the Prince her Husband 
wrote her Word he should be here in Apr’, she said she had 
been blooded and thought she shd miscarry. 

September 29. The P said she was very unwell and has 
spit much Blood. 





Meanwhile in France the King and Queen had been 
imprisoned and with the September Massacres the Terror had 
begun. The Swiss were greatly alarmed and very wary in their 
behaviour. But the Princess’s ebullient temper would allow no 
breath of Public Disorder to encroach upon her private affairs. 
When her valet de chambre was arrested for political intrigue 
she stormed at the Bailiff and in return was called ‘a Democrat’, 
the worst abuse he could think of, and ordered to leave 
Lausanne within 48 hours. 

Before her departure she went to Fowler, wept and gave him 
a ring. 
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She said she had never felt such a weight on her spirits before 
and was sure some misfortune would happen to her. 


She said her wealthy friends were avoiding her, she would go 
to Paris, and, if it was not ‘quiet’ there, to England. Soon 
Fowler got a letter from her. Yes, Paris was ‘quiet’. Everybody 
was so occupied with the trial of the king. 

On her departure for Paris, Fowler had reflected on her 
character; he commended her good-sense and boundless 
generosity, but regretted her impulsiveness and vanity, which 
had so often been exploited by designing people. ‘I have,’ he 
recalled, ‘passed a great many of the pleasantest hours of my 
Life w® her.’ 

There is little more about the Princess Lubomirska in the 
diary, but, from Buck Whaley’s diary, we learn that the 
Princess had exaggerated the quietness of Paris. She was 
guillotined.* 

Other friends in Lausanne were equally imprudent. Princess 
Joseph de Monaco insisted on returning; she too was beheaded. 
Mme d’Espanchal, unable to keep on the house without the 
Princess and resolved to go to France to claim back her estates, 
appealed to Fowler. He sold some lace for her, and, pretending 
he had found a tenant for her house, advanced the rent for it 
out of his own pocket. She too set off for Paris and an unknown 
fate. 

O’Brien was an equally incompetent Scarlet Pimpernel. 
When a ‘Ruffian’, in no way apparently obstructed by the 
Swiss, came to take the Duchesse de Charrot to Paris, without 
a servant or linen at two hours notice, O’Brien accompanied 
her to the frontier, where they met 200 French soldiers. He 
assured them he was the Duchesse’s brother and, drinking with 
them convivially, persuaded them to toast the Prince of Wales. 
It is not clear how this helped the Duchesse, who went on with 
the Ruffian to Paris. 

The days when an educated man could think and act 
according to his own judgement were drawing to a close but the 
fashionable visitors to Lausanne had nothing but their ethic 
of honour, gallantry and high-spirits to oppose to the slogans of 
the revolution. Fowler drove off in a gig to Berne to see the 

* In the ‘Liste des Guillotinés’ the Princess is listed as No. 693 ‘Rosalie 
Chodriwick, femme d’Alexandre Louis Lubeaumesky, agée de 24 ans, née 


a Lucrek en Pologne, demeurant a Chaillot, ¢i devant princesse polonaise, 
ex noble.’ 
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British Ambassador, Lord Robert Fitzgerald, on behalf of a 
friend, who had had a duel. The Swiss had just made duelling 
illegal and had ordered his expulsion. Lord Robert, the brother 
of Lord Edward, the Irish rebel leader, agreed that this was 
monstrous but advised patience. He asked Fowler to christen 
his new baby. 

Buck Whaley, the wealthy Irish gallant, was also helping 
his friends after his fashion. He offered to free Prince Jules from 
Princess Lubomirska, who was writing to him too possessively 
from France. He would get her to write a compromising letter 
to himself also and then show it to Prince Jules. The Prince 
would then have an excuse for quarelling with her, as he had 
transferred his affections to Princess Bellossiska. On all this the 
Rector of St Anne’s commented primly: “The more I hear of 
this young man — he is but 23 — the greater scoundrel | find 
him to be.’ 

Fowler’s own difficulties were now beginning. His landlord 
sent him a huge bill for cleaning his house and garden after 
his ball. He left his greatcoat on a public bench and it was 
stolen. A London wine merchant demanded an immediate 
settlement of a bill for £100. Finally, an outraged letter came 
from his father, the Archbishop, threatening to disinherit him 
for his extravagance. There was nothing for it but to leave 
Lausanne, so eluding the landlord, who tried to stop him, he 
made for Montpellier. As he passed through Lyons, to his 
astonishment he caught sight of Prince Jules with his hair en 
que. Was this great aristocrat stalking some new mistress 
through the shambles of revolutionary France or was he work- 
ing for the royalist insurrection, which was soon to break out in 
Lyons? Fowler looked the other way; ‘I did not renew my 
acquaintance.’ 

When he reached Montpellier he found a ‘very abusive’ 
letter from his father: 


All the faults I had ever committed were recapitulated and 
my condemnation pronounced without any enquiry made. 
Worthy conduct froma parent to his only Child, when in a bad 
state of health and in another country! It has always been 
his Grace’s practice to conceal any appearance that could 
be favourable to me, whereas every possible attempt to 
calumniate was eagerly embraced. 


and he observed that though his father claimed to be paying 
him £1,300 a year, his Grace was in fact, in his absence, receiving 
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the emolument of his preferment, St Anne’s, £700, ‘so the 
wonderful stretch of Generosity amounts to allowing £600 for 
one year to his only son. Intended to go to Church but it 
rained. xxx’. 

Montpellier was very dull after Lausanne. On his first Sun- 
day he risked a return of ague by attending a church service, 
which the Protestants, singing a great deal, held in a kind of 
barn open on two sides outside the town. He learnt that the 
wine-merchant had sent on the bill to his father. He felt very 
ill and took an emetic, 20 grains Hippo, 2 tartar emetic and 
brought up a great deal of Bile. On January 21st, 1793, he 
wrote: ‘On the conduct of my father on receipt of my reply 
depends my future Prospect in Life’, and in a postscript he 
added: ‘Louis XVI beheaded at Paris.’ 

He was lonely at Montpellier, all the small crosses were 
anonymous ones and having no private life he filled several 
pages of his diary with a recital of the astonishing public events 
of 1792 ‘so wonderful that Posterity will hardly credit the 
Belief of their having happened in one year.’ He noted with 
disgust the timidity of the leaders of society at Montpellier. 
When in the theatre news came of the execution of Louis XVI, 
the Parterre and the Nobility joined in the Marseillaise. 


The Municipality, although some of them had tears in 
their eyes, durst not leave the Theatre but stood up and held 
up their hats in sign of Approbation. 


A few days later he.found himself in a similar predicament. 
France was now at war with England and all the foreigners in 
the town were expected to subscribe to the French armies. He 
resisted a polite morning deputation, but a more determined 
one arrived while he was dressing for dinner. ‘Either pay in 
money or person!’ they threatened. ‘Not a sou!’ he replied. 
But he found that in fact all the English were subscribing and 
an amiable French gentleman advised him ‘as a friend to give 
a trifle to insure against further insults! 


I told him my sentiments very fully but as I would not 
risk my Life for 25 Livres I gave him the Money to hand over 
and determined to quitt the Republick immediately. 


So back again for some months to Geneva and Lausanne, 
where he learnt that his sister, Milley, was engaged to Mr 
Butler, future Earl of Kilkenny, and was to get a handsome 
jointure. Driving with Lord Morpeth to dine with Lord 
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Cholmondely, the gig overturned and he damaged his ribs. 
While he was recovering, he had one of those opportunities for 
chivalry, which delighted him. M. Chauvelin (we know him 
from The Scarlet Pimpernel) was visiting the town and dining 
with the Comité de Sureté. As he and his escort were passing 
under the window of an Irishman called Knox, who was 
entertaining Lord Morpeth and some Irish friends, one of them 
‘very imprudently’ poured a jug of wine down on the French- 
men. An immense mob, angry and drunk and waving swords, 
instantly collected and stormed up the staircase. Morpeth and 
his friends rushed for their swords but they were disarmed and 
two Irishmen were led away to prison. Fowler, coming to the 
rescue, got a blow from ‘that brute President Jannot’, on his 
still aching ribs. But he escaped and next day went to the 
prison and breakfasted there. He got passports for the two 
Irishmen and an order for their release. The bridges were lined 
with soldiers and Fowler, crossing one, was ‘most amazingly 
abused’. So the Irishmen escaped by boat across the lake, to 
the indignation of M. Chauvelin, who upbraided his hosts 
because they had not burnt Knox’s house and hanged all the 
English and Irish in the town. 

After this Fowler and the others decided to retreat to Italy, 
but his last few weeks in Switzerland were as busy and sociable 
as ever. He intervened to help an Irishman, who had got into 
trouble ‘for beating a man’, he rose early to avert a duel, lost 
some money at Pharo, went to see a glacier and was entertained 
several times by Mme de Chambon xx. On September 27th 
momentous news arrived from Ireland; the Dean of St 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, had died. A few days later he 
learnt that his father had instructed the Chapter to elect him 
to the vacant Deanery, and he had scarcely settled in Milan 
when word came that he had been unanimously appointed 
successor to Jonathan Swift. 

The new Dean was quickly a centre of life and gaiety at 
Milan. The friends, who had baited M. Chauvelin, were there 
already and Knox had a box at the Opera and many fashion- 
able acquaintances. Robert Fowler sat for his portrait, took 
Physick and rented the ground floor of the Marchese Visconti’s 
house. In a couple of weeks he had made Mme Visconti his 
mistress, with the sympathetic understanding of her husband. 
They all three went for a holiday to the Marchese’s country 
house at Varese and visited the Madonna del Monte, ‘which 
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the most ridiculous bigotry has built on top of a very high 
mountain’. On their return to Milan, he fell ill again and the 
Marchesa came to sit with him almost daily. x. Soon after his 
recovery the diary becomes complicated and _ obscure. 
Although the Marchese made no difficulties, all was not well. 
There are small crosses with no names attached and on 
December 11th Mme Visconti wrote a note to him: ‘You do 
not care for me. You are attached to another. I cannot love one, 
who is so inconsequent.’ 
I was obliged to go upstairs to see the Marquis much 

against my will. Madame was very distant and so was I. 

I remained but a very short time. I wrote an answer to her 

curious Note, which I ordered to be delivered in the Morning. 

Dec. 12. I went and told her how much she was in the 
wrong. While I was in her Room her Brother-in-Law called. 

We partly made up her foolish Quarrel. ... We were friends 

again. Xxxx 

The New Year 1794 began with a reception and ball given 
by the Austrian Archduke, who was Governor of Lombardy. A 
fortnight later Fowler got an urgent letter from his father. If he 
did not take possession of his deanery before March ist, it 
would lapse to the Crown. 

This determined me to set off for Ireland as soon as 
possible. 
He made his farewells to Mme Visconti. xxx 
She was most wonderfully affected, so much so that I fear 
she will be very ill. She expressed how much she loved me 
and I believe she does with the most sincere affection. 

Then off post-haste to Ostend. At Cremona the gates were 
closed on him and he had to sleep without supper in a peasant’s 
hut. Though his wheels broke four times in Germany and 
Belgium, by February 8th he and his man, Frangois, were in 
Margate. 

In London he only stayed to inspect the coach that was being 
made at Hatchetts for his sister, Lady Kilkenny; he was in 
Dublin by February 17th and warmly received at the Palace 
by his father. The same evening Dr Hastings, the Archdeacon 
of Dublin, died. This was providential, for the plans which his 
father had made for him miscarried. Though he had lost no 
time in being installed as Dean of St Patrick’s and though his 
father had arranged that he could draw simultaneously a 
Precentor’s emolument, the Crown was determined to win. It 
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decreed that the Chapter had no authority to make the appoint- 
ment and the Lord Chancellor refused to seal it with the Great 
Seal. However, as the Archdeaconry of Dublin was now vacant 
and could be held simultaneously with a good living at Urney, 
Co. Tyrone, matters were not so bad as they had at first 
appeared. 

In any case, in these first few days in Dublin, he was too busy 
seeing old friends and paying calls on the great to spend a 
moment in repining. Typical of other days was February 22nd: 


Called on Lord Loftus, Tom May, the Duke of Leinster, 
The Archbishop of Cashel and Tuam, Lord Shannon, Lord 
Boyle, Lord Portarlington, Lord Kingston, the Bishop of 
Killala. 


He bought a Blood Horse and contemplated marriage with 
Lady Isabella Beresford. His father was much pleased and said 
he would make up his preferment to £3,000, give him a house, 
furnish it and settle on him £90,000. Lady Isabella’s parents 
were pleased too. The Marquess of Waterford told the Arch- 
bishop ‘that he always had the highest opinion of me and had 
not the smallest objection to the terms offered.’ Lady Waterford 
said she wished for the match above all things, only Lady 
Isabella demurred. 


She said she has no partiality for anybody, liked me very 
well but thought herself too young to marry and be taken 
from her mother. 


There was no ill-feeling. In a few days the Archdeacon was 
dancing with her at the Marchioness of Antrim’s Ball and Lord 
Waterford has written to him: ‘Your feelings and your conduct 
are those of a man of sense and honour.’ In the end he married 
Lord Mountjoy’s daughter and it was she who erected to him 
the monument in St Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny. 

The diary ends during a visit to his new parish at Urney. He 
was enchanted with the scenery, for it lay along the river 
Foyle, looking westward to the Donegal mountains. He had 
friendly neighbours, the Hills and Hamiltons and Lord 
Abercorn. He was always entertaining, for, as well as Francois, 
he had a housekeeper and a cook and a housemaid, who was 
dismissed for hiding stolen tea under her mattress. In addition, 
there is frequent mention of someone called Peppa, always 
with a small cross after her name. She had certainly not 
accompanied him from Italy, but he had written to her from 
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Disschenbach and other places on his route home and it is 
possible that she had followed him to Urney from Italy. She 
must have been a complication in a small country neighbour- 
hood and after a few weeks she disappears from the diary. 

On his way to Urney, he had called at Downhill, one of the 
splendid palaces of Lord Bristol, Bishop of Derry. He was 
instituted in the absence of the bishop, who had deserted his 
diocese for those sumptuous continental tours, which can still 
be traced by all the Hotel Bristols in Europe. Downhill has 
recently disappeared, but the temple on the Derry coast, from 
which the bishop and his guests used to contemplate the 
stormy sea, has survived. Fowler must have read with apprecia- 
tion the famous lines from Lucretius, which the Bishop had 
carved on the architrave. ‘Suave mari magno ...’ 

It is sweet, when on the great sea the winds are convulsing 
the waters, to watch another’s struggle from the dry land. 
Not because it delights one that another should be in travail, 
but because it is sweet to observe what evils you have not to 
endure. 

Educated Irishmen in Fowler’s day knew that the storm 
would one day sweep away the refuge, from which they could 
look down so pleasurably on the distress of others. In fact they 
anticipated that ruin would come more swiftly and dramatic- 
ally than it actually did and that mitred and coroneted heads 
would shortly dangle from gibbets. If they had not felt so guilty 
and so scared, they might have managed better. In a panic after 
the ’98 they passed the Act of Union, which seemed to guaran- 
tee their safety and their property. A huge price had to be 
paid. Their country, so recently almost on a parity with 
England in regard to the splendour and independence of its 
leading men, dwindled to an obsequious province. When we 
meet rich Irishmen travelling abroad in the days of Thackeray, 
they are vulgar creatures aping English manners and ashamed 
of their provincial origins, fit subjects for the novelist’s satire. 

Among the clergy after the Union there was certainly more 
earnestness and morality; there was less laxity about doctrine 
and as a consequence more sectarian bitterness. In the diocese 
of Killala, for example, where the Protestant bishop had once 
circulated Catholic tracts, a vigorous campaign of proselytism 
was initiated. In Kilkenny the Rev. Peter Roe did his best to 
counteract the influence of Bishop Fowler, who had always 
loved opera and drama and who favoured the Kilkenny 
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Players as much as Roe abominated them. Twice a year this 
famous band of amateurs performed Shakespeare, Sheridan, 
Goldsmith, Congreve, earning huge sums of money for charity 
and attracting to the town every lover of art in Ireland. 

Roe as regularly denounced them. For him the Kilkenny 
Players symbolized all the frivolity and sin and unbelief of an 
age which was coming to an end: 


This city presents one continued scene of riot and extrava- 
gance, the rich and great strengthening each others’ hands in 
wickedness, reviling religion and taking pains to show their 
natural enmity against the Birth of God. ... In the last three 
years thirty-eight clergy, six Bishops, six Deans, seven Arch- 
deacons and fifty clergy of other denominations were among 
the foolish votaries of riot and dissipation, who crowded into 
Kilkenny to drink the maddening draught from the cup of 
Fashionable Riot and Ungodliness. ... We may well con- 


ceive how they would have been regarded by Our Lord and 
His Apostles. 


Needless to say the Rev. Peter Roe was much more disliked 
by the Roman Catholics of Kilkenny than was his lax and 
tolerant bishop. But making war on Shakespeare as well as Sin, 
Roe left a permanent mark on Irish society and on the Protes- 
tant Church of Ireland. 

Yet when the life has gone out of a community it needs more 
than propriety to revive it. The once intoxicating doctrines of 
the Reformation compounded of indignation and compromise 
are chemically unstable. They decompose easily into bigotry 
and flaccid benevolence. Their integrity is as precarious in 
Orange Lodges and Church Bazaars as in Mr Gibbon’s garden 
or Princess Lubomirska’s curricle. 

Bishop Fowler was often wise, where the Rev. Peter Roe 
was foolish. Men will usually respect those, who have good 
humour, good nerves and a knowledge of human nature. They 
do not ask too searchingly how these virtues are nourished. 
Probably most of Fowler’s contemporaries would have agreed 
with our diocesan historian that he made ‘an excellent bishop’. 








The Accessible Art 


A Study of Thomas Traherne’s Centuries of 
Meditations 


Elizabeth Jennings 


example of the art of sharing, of participation. It is an art 

wholly accessible, in no way private. The subject of these 
reflections — the search for God in a mystical experience by 
means of an intense delight in the natural world — is entirely 
personal. Traherne exposes himself more completely than any 
other seventeenth-century writer, more completely even than 
Donne, whose irony served as a shield between the intimacies of 
his confidences and the speculations of his readers. Traherne is 
an innocent writer in the only valuable sense that a writer can 
be innocent — that is to say, the sheer momentum of his experi- 
ence carries him beyond any tendencies towards self-conscious- 
ness. He never pauses to inquire whether his revelations may 
lay him open either to mockery or hostility. The mood of his 
work is joy and this joy exorcizes and renders general what 
would otherwise be personal and particular. His blithe ignor- 
ance of any cult of personality means that he can penetrate to 
parts of his own mind and heart that most writers would either 
disguise or else transmute into generalities. He knows nothing of 
the art of self-protection; we can, as a result, walk all round his 
work without any sense of audacity or intrusion. 

We have become accustomed, in the poetry and prose of this 
century, to the literary appropriation of self-consciousness. 
Nothing need be left unsaid, or so we imagine. In fact, our most 
self-conscious, most self-revealing writers have adopted a 
method of selection quite as successful as that of less auto- 
biographical writers. The wish to conceal is never far from the 
passion to uncover. The reason for this apparent contradiction 
is that self-consciousness is usually a not quite complete fusion of 
two qualities — exhibitionism and apprehension. Nobody is 
prepared to take off his masks for long, or to let his readers 
choose his masks for him. 


[= poetic prose of Traherne’s Centuries of Meditations is an 
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Traherne wears no masks, casts no concealing shadow. He is, 
in the deepest sense, a man possessed. What possesses him is a 
sense of God, and this he wishes to share and distribute. But his 
sharing is not done from any lofty height; he demands neither 
reverence nor awe, not because his work is not penetrated with 
these things but because we, his readers, are admitted to the 
heart of his experiences where reverence and awe have other 
names. Traherne’s work becomes, in fact, our property, part of 
our life. This is more true of his prose than his verse. Eliot has 
indicated that literature may often be genuinely poetic even 
when it is not presented in the forms of conventional verse. 
Traherne’s formal, disciplined poems lack the accessibility, the 
immediacy of his Centuries of Meditations. It is as if the poetic 
forms were a barrier to the content and we, his readers, can 
seldom penetrate that barrier. His art of sharing seems to have 
stopped short at his prose. The poems are often lovely artifacts, 
certainly, but they are artifacts — sealed off, separate, curiously 
unattainable. And the delight appears to have diminished, the 
joy to be diluted. We admire but we do not participate. 

R. P. Blackmur, the American critic, has said that vision is 
‘the observation of the ideal’, and this definition describes the 
attitude of both the maker and reader of visionary literature. 
With Traherne we are drawn into the vision. He is entirely 
innocent of those literary devices which keep the reader at 
arm’s length or which define meticulously the distance the poet 
wishes to preserve between himself and his readers. “You never 
enjoy the world aright till the sea itself floweth in your veins, 
till you are clothed with the heavens and crowned with the 
stars ’ — this exhortation to enjoyment is reiterated throughout 
the Centuries; the writer invites us not simply to enter his work 
but also to enter fully, without reservation, into the natural 
world. There must be no withdrawal, no withholding. This 
persuasive request is oddly reminiscent of D. H. Lawrence’s 
demand that we should become one with the earth and with 
nature. There is a good example of this similarity in Lawrence’s 
poem, Saint Matthew: 

So I will be lifted up, Saviour, 

But put me down again in time, Master, 

Before my heart stops beating, and I become what I am not. 

Put me down again on the earth, Jesus, on the brown soil 


Where flowers sprout in the acrid humus, and fade into humus 
again. 
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So different in almost every other way, Traherne and Lawrence 
nevertheless share this central preoccupation — a desire for one- 
ness, for union. Where Lawrence sought it angrily and passion- 
ately, where he preached it as a fiery message, Traherne asserts 
it by persuasion. Yet with both men, there is the same simplicity 
of purpose, the same desire for honesty and wholeness. How- 
ever, where Lawrence’s simplicity was a state of belief fashioned 
out of torment, Traherne’s appears to have been a prevailing 
mood; his work is a still centre, whereas Lawrence’s is always 
a battle to get nearer the centre. Both, however, would have 
firmly rejected Yeats’s statement that ‘the centre will not hold’. 

The sensuous excellence of Lawrence’s beast and flower 
poems is closer to the mood of the Centuries of Meditations, I 
think, than any of the literature of Traherne’s own time; and 
Traherne would have understood Lawrence perfectly when he 
said: ‘One has to be so terribly religious to be an artist.’ Law- 
rence meant by this statement that the artist must be dedicated, 
devoted and single-minded. But where Lawrence had to make 
an ideal to which he could dedicate himself, Traherne found his 
in the established Christian religion of his own time. His writing 
was one with his faith and, indeed, so inextricably are the two 
united that it is impossible to imagine Traherne feverishly seek- 
ing out either a suitable subject-matter or fitting symbols. He 
accepted Christian teaching without question and yet, so 
powerful and exultant is his eloquence, his Centuries of Meditations 
are entirely acceptable even to unbelievers. Traherne’s art is 
not so much an art of enticement as an art of invitation; we are 
in his work, compelled and carried away by it, long before our 
minds need adjust themselves to any ‘willing suspension of 
disbelief’. 

From what has been said so far, it might be thought that the 
Centuries are a work of compulsive, natural genius where crafts- 
manship and ingenuity play little part. This is not the case at 
all. If we are swept away by this poetic prose, it is not simply 
because we are overpowered by the ebullience of the artist; we 
are intoxicated, yes, by the vision, the radiance, the revelation, 
but we are intoxicated by the brilliant simplicity of these things 
— and simplicity in literature is seldom artless. In the Centuries 
Traherne shows a childlike delight in the manipulation of 
imagery and in the resources of language, but he is a child with 
learning. Like a child, too, he takes pleasure in form and 
rhythm. He abhors confusion and seeks not to impose order but 
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to reveal it, both in the natural world and in the relationship 
between God and man. 

The key to the Centuries is contained in the following lines 
from them: ‘For God hath made you able to create worlds in 
your own mind which are more precious unto Him than those 
which He created.’ This denotes an almost sublime trust in the 
human imagination. We are far from the categories both of the 
philosophers and of those religious writers who have systema- 
tized their studies of prayer and so fabricated a method of 
prayer. With Traherne, there is no cold formulation or categor- 
izing; we are reminded of Keats’s remark about poetry: ‘If it do 
not come as easily as the leaves to a tree, it had better not come 
at all.’ The Centuries appear to have grown, not to have been de- 
vised. And to say this is not to contradict the earlier statement 
about Traherne’s literary craftsmanship; it is simply to assert 
that there is no contriving in his work, no adorning for the sake 
of adornment. The words flow, yet the flow is directed, and it is 
directed not by cool reason but by a loving care. There is order 
but no artifice. 

In his bold statement that men can create worlds in their own 
minds which are more valuable to God than his own physical 
creations, Traherne is asserting the immediacy of human know- 
ledge. What has vexed philosophers throughout the ages, does 
not concern Traherne at all. He by-passes ratiocination and he 
does this simply by believing implicitly in the efficacy of the 
imagination as an instrument of knowledge. For him, imagina- 
tion is something much more elevated than a power which 
shapes images out of the findings of the senses. We may say, 
I think, that what love was to Augustine and what intellect was 
to Aquinas, imagination was to Traherne. He gives, in fact, 
unmistakable utterance to what was to become the chief tenet 
in the aesthetics of poets like Keats and Coleridge. He is a pre- 
cursor of the Romantics, but he lacks both their anxiety and 
their introspection. 

The Centuries are the exploitation of a childlike sense of 
wonder, yet Traherne’s raptures are always securely anchored 
both to Christian doctrine and to the demands of the intellect. 
In other words, there is a solid basis of thought beneath every 
flight of eloquence. There is nothing muddle-headed or in- 
coherent about his ideas. In fact, the first thing that strikes the 
reader of the Centuries is their extraordinary clarity, a clarity 
which is produced by a sense of order, not by an undirected 
originality. And this very clarity is a source of freedom; 
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Traherne is, perhaps, one of the most untrammelled writers of 
the seventeenth century, but his sense of liberty is produced by 
a desire for order, not for anarchy. Yet there is audacity in his 
writing too, and the supremacy which he accords to the 
imagination is an adumbration of Coleridge’s theories of the 
Primary and Secondary Imagination. ‘For we can unsuppose 
Heaven and Earth,’ says Traherne, ‘and annihilate the world in 
our imagination.’ But he adds, ‘. . . the place where they stood 
will remain behind, and we cannot unsuppose or annihilate 
that.’ Traherne’s theory of knowledge (which is implicit in his 
work, not explicit) and his mystical teaching are, however, en- 
tirely orthodox and could be paralleled in the writings of 
Augustine, John of the Cross or Julian of Norwich. Of man’s 
ability to know about the universe, he says: 


That things are finite, therefore, we learn by our senses. But 
infinity we know and feel by our souls: and feel it so naturally, 
as if it were the very essence and being of the soul. The truth of 
it is, it is individually in the soul: for God is there, and more 
near to us than we are to ourselves. 


Traherne’s world is a Platonic one in the sense that it postu- 
lates a system of hierarchies and an aristocracy of the human 
spirit. Yet with him there is nothing of Plato’s rigid categorizing 
or almost determinist placing of men in higher or lower states 
according to their intellectual equipment. For Traherne, as for 
all Christian mystics, God is not only substantially present in 
every human soul, but can also be known directly by love by 
every human being who really desires to know him. Traherne, 
then, sees the mystical experience not as a special vocation but 
as the only true aim of every human life. He never ignores sin, 
guilt or the evil in the world; rather, he accepts them and 
explains them: 


Your soul being naturally very dark, and deformed and 
empty when extended through infinite but empty space, the 
world serves you in beautifying and filling it with amiable 
ideas; for the perfecting of its stature in the eye of God. For 
the thorough understanding of which you must know, that God 
is a being whose power from all Eternity was prevented with 
Act [Aquinas defined God as ‘the act of pure being’]. .. . He 
knows all which He is able to know, all objects in all worlds 
being seen in His understanding. . . . His essence also is the 
Sight of Things. For He is all eye and all ear. Being therefore 
perfect, and the mirror of all perfection, He hath commanded 
us to be perfect as He is perfect. 
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In Traherne’s teaching there are no categories, no compart- 
ments. There are divisions, yes, but they are only found where 
man is disobedient to God and refuses the happiness which is 
his birthright — ‘to conceive aright and to enjoy the world, is to 
conceive the Holy Ghost, and to see His Love; which is the 
Mind of the Father.’ Words, images, metaphors, objects are not, 
as with some mystical writers, stepping-stones or stages, some- 
thing to be rejected one by one for a loftier vision. In Traherne’s 
view the whole universe is permeated by God and so all things 
are sacred. He not only affirms images, but his own writing is 
itself an art of accumulation not of relegation or disposal. The 
more man enjoys ‘the world aright’ the closer he is to God: God 
is love and the world is upheld by this love—‘The whole world 
ministers to you as the theatre of your Love. It sustains you and 
all objects that you may continue to love them. Without which 
it were better for you to have no being. Life without objects is 
a sensible emptiness, and that is a greater misery than Death 
or Nothing.’ And ‘nothing’ here seems to be equated with evil 
just as Augustine centuries earlier had equated it. 

If Traherne’s message stresses freedom and delight, if it 
eschews artificial systematization, it does not, however, elevate 
uniformity or canonize similarity. The universe is beautiful, but 
it is beautiful because it is diverse. Man’s soul too has infinite 
potentialities, infinite pleasures. Thus, although to Traherne all 
things are holy and the whole of life consequently religious, he 
does not ignore either the variety of man’s enjoyments or the 
many different approaches to prayer and, therefore, to God. So 
he speaks in luminous detail of that meditation which has always 
been regarded by mystical writers as the first stage towards 
ultimate union with God. For Traherne, meditation is itself a 
sweet and pleasurable thing, though his sensible psychology is 
perfectly aware of the difficulty of meditating well: 


What is more easy and sweet than meditation? Yet in this 
hath God commended His Love, that by meditation it is en- 
joyed. As nothing is more easy than to think, so nothing is 
more difficult than to think well. The easiness of thinking we 
received from God, the difficulty of thinking well proceeded 
from ourselves. . . . So that an evil habit and custom have 
made it difficult, not Nature. For by nature nothing is so diffi- 
cult as to think amiss. 


Evil is the assigning of things to the wrong places. In art it leads 
to dishonest analogy, in the moral sphere to the unfitting, un- 
worthy, thought or act; ‘. . . we please God when we are most 
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like Him,’ says Traherne. ‘We are most like Him when our 
minds are in frame. Our minds are in frame when our thoughts 
are like His.’ Goodness is, in effect, truth, the humble recogni- 
tion of what is. Thus at the heart of Traherne’s simplicity there 
is a profound philosophy. Love is not simply acquiescence, it is 
also intelligence. Love floods the intellect with light, certainly, 
but it also needs the intellect to order, direct and contain it. 

Traherne’s passionate concern with the individuality of every 
created thing is similar to Hopkins’s theory of ‘inscape’ and 
‘instress’. The being of each thing is unique whether it is the 
being of a stone, a star or a human soul. Man’s inmost being, 
however, is stamped with the image of God, an image which 
can be blurred by disobedience but never totally destroyed. It 
therefore, of its very nature, participates in infinity. For Tra- 
herne, a human life is a sanctified form of self-realization; every 
desire, he believes, is made to be satisfied, and man is designed 
for happiness. He would, in fact, differ from Augustine in that 
where Augustine said the world was created for man’s use, 
Traherne believed that it was intended for man’s enjoyment. 
Yet he teaches no facile doctrine of hedonism; pleasure is not 
to be sought for its own sake but only as the satisfaction of de- 
sires which God has created within us. Traherne would agree 
with Walter Hilton when the latter said that God creates the 
love of Himself in us. 

The Centuries, then, present a total picture of the universe and 
demonstrate how God is to be found in all things: 


It was His wisdom made you the Sun. It was His goodness 
made you need the sea. Be sensible of what you need, or enjoy 
neither. Consider how much you need them, for thence they 
derive their value. 


In other words, Traherne is saying, our very need of things gives 
them their meaning and worth. He continues: 


To have blessings and to prize them is to be in Heaven; to 
have them and not to prize them is to be in Hell, I would say 


upon earth: To prize them and not to have them, is to be in 
Hell. 


We too, then, must value all things as the manifestations of the 
creative power of God. But we must value them without 
covetousness, desire them without possessiveness. The Centuries 
are a whole-hearted, almost an obsessive, examination of the 
nature of love, and Traherne studies the power to love in all its 
forms, human and divine: 
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When you love men, the world quickly becometh yours. . . . 
You are as prone to love, as the sun is to shine. . . . Consider 
therefore the extent of Love, its vigour and excellency. For 
certainly he that delights not in Love makes vain the universe, 
and is of necessity to himself the greatest burden. 


But Traherne is quick to point out the misuses of love: 


| By Love our Souls are married and solder’d to the creatures: 
and it is our Duty like God to be united to them all. We must 
love them infinitely, but in God, and for God: and God in 


eS SC 


them: namely all his excellencies manifested in them. When 


, we dote upon the perfections and beauties of some one creature, 
1 we do not love that too much, but other things too little. Never 
t was anything in this world loved too much, but many things 
. have been loved in a false way: and all in too short a measure. 
j It is man’s fallen nature that has cast a shadow over his ability 


| to love deeply, purely and completely. In the Fourth, and last, 
t | Century, where Traherne is considering and describing mystical 
union with God, he says, 


t | Our friendship with God ought to be so pure and so clear, 
that nakedly and simply for His Divine Love, for His glorious 
works and blessed laws, the wisdom of His counsels, His 


oe | ancient ways and attributes towards us, we should even in 

” | public endeavour to honor Him. 

d j This is reminiscent of that ‘naked intent unto God’ in The Cloud 
of Unknowing. And in the same Century, Traherne discourses of 
the fall of man and of the change that event has produced in 
every human creature since: 

If you ask, what is become of us since the fall? because all 
things now lately named seem to pertain to the estate of 

3 innocency; truly now we have superadded treasures, Jesus 

Christ, and are restored to the same principles, upon higher 
obligations. . . . For God is more delightful than He was in 
Eden. Then He was as delightful as was possible, but He had 
not that occasion, as by Sin was afforded, to superadd many 
more delights than before. 

Here Traherne is referring to that ‘felix culpa’, that happy 
the fault which was the cause of the Incarnation and so of God’s 
out closer union with us by means of his Son made man. Thus, 
ries through the Centuries, we can trace the direct, undevious line of 
the the western tradition of Christian mystical teaching. Its cul- 
‘its mination and flowering are the birth, passion and resurrection 


of Christ. 
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Traherne’s rapturous celebration of the physical world in 
the earlier Centuries is seen now to be a vital part of a fuller 
vision. Delight and pleasure are not cast out; on the contrary, 
they are glorified and thus intensified. What might have been 
an innocent hedonism or a guileless search for self-expression is 
shown now to be a necessary movement towards a deeper con- 
ception of love. To point the difference between Traherne’s 
exultant delight in all creation and a rapture discovered by 
means of the senses only, it is interesting to quote a passage from 
André Gide’s Fruits of the Earth. This book is an eloquent paean 
of praise to the sensuous beauty of the world, but it is an empty 
eloquence because the idea of God has been removed from 
creation and things are enjoyed and possessed with concu- 
piscence and greed. In Traherne’s word, they are loved 
‘falsely’. The straightforward, almost imagistic delight in the 
world in the following passage from Gide’s book could be 
paralleled superficially in Traherne’s First Century — ‘Springs, so 
sweet in the evening, more delicious still at noon; icy waters of 
early morning; breezes blowing from the sea; bays crowded 
with shipping; warm, wave-lapped shores. . . .” But in fact such 
ecstasy as this is very different from Traherne’s. It moves in an 
area of appetite and voluptuousness; the eye is dazzled by desire 
and the hand trembles to reach out and grasp. Gide continues, 


Satisfactions, I seek you; 

You are beautiful as summer’s laughter. 
I know that not one of my desires 

But has its own answer ready. 


Traherne also believed that every human desire was made to 
be satisfied, but satisfied for the sake of God not for the sake of 
self. Gide’s vision, on the other hand, is a vision of pagan 
ecstasy in which even the natural world is seen to exist most 
powerfully, to be most alive, only when it is consumed by lust: 
‘The eagle is drunk with its flight. The nightingale with summer 
nights. The plains tremble with their heat. Nathaniel, let every 
one of your emotions be an intoxication to you.’ The simple 
being of things is not enough in the pagan myth; everything 
must be intoxicated and heightened and excess itself is elevated 
into a virtue. Where Traherne sees order as a necessary com- 
ponent of intensity and clarity, Gide sees anarchy as the only 
step towards freedom. And Gide’s is the more restricted view 
since it necessitates so many omissions. The pagan dream, the 
voluptuary’s pleasure limit a man, they do not fulfil him. The 
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reason why they do not fulfil him is that they put so much 
pressure on the senses that the mind is diminished and disabled. 
And yet, in Later Fruits of the Earth, Gide himself admits the 
limitations of merely sensual pleasures. He says: 


But all the same, what in those days I called God — that 
confused mass of notions, sentiments, appeals, which I now 
know existed only through and in me — all of this seems to me 
now, when I think of it, much more worthy of interest than the 
rest of the world and myself and the whole of humanity. 


His humility and honesty compel him to make this admission 
although he has now moved from one extreme to another. He 
is unable to see the world, humanity and himself as part of 
God’s creation. The rejected pagan view swiftly becomes the 
Puritan view if no place has been found for the Incarnation. 
Traherne’s world view, on the other hand, omits nothing, 
neither God nor animal pleasures. It is, in every sense, a whole 
view. 

The Centuries of Meditations move from a passionate declara- 
tion of the presence of God in all things, through a careful 
analysis of nature to a practical exposition of the way in which 
man may find God, fulfil his own nature and discover true 
happiness. The process is cyclical yet it is never coldly ana- 
lytical. As I have suggested already, we are carried along by the 
sheer exuberance of Traherne’s poetic prose, we partake of his 
own exhilaration and ecstasy. Yet his appeal is far from being 
merely emotional. There is thought in every sentence he utters. 
The vision which he shares with us is the vision of a whole man 
in whom mind, emotions and senses all have their place and 
their expression. In the Fourth Century, Traherne declares, “That 
a man is beloved of God, should melt him all into esteem and 
holy veneration’ and ‘Like the sun we dart our rays before us, 
and occupy those spaces with light and contemplation which 
we move towards, but possess not with our bodies.’ This un- 
compromising description of mystical union with God as the 
proper end of each man’s life occurs near the end of the Cen- 
turies, but it comes as no surprise or cause for amazement. The 
reason why we, the readers, accept it so easily and gladly is that 
all the Centuries have been leading up to this declaration, have, 
in fact, been adumbrations of it. The book begins with a vision 
and ends with the same vision. In between are the areas of ex- 
planation which demarcate the path towards that vision and 
describe how it may be followed. The first and last Centuries are 
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like two mountain peaks. Between them is the valley, not an 
arid, barren valley, nor a counterpart of the ‘dark night of the 
soul’ of the more austere mystics, but a rich, fertile plain, a 
place of doing and making. 

The Third Century is Traherne’s spiritual autobiography, a 
frank, delightful document in which he reveals his own first 
movements towards God and his own desires and difficulties. 
In a passage such as the following, we are reminded of Words- 
worth’s exalted pantheism, but this is only a surface resem- 
blance. Traherne’s universe is permeated by personality, a 
place where man’s nature confronts God’s and where all 
creation cries out with the presence of God. Traherne writes: 


Sometimes I should be alone, and without employment, when 
suddenly my Soul would return to itself, and forgetting all 
things in the whole world which mine eyes had seen, would be 
carried away to the ends of the earth: and my thoughts would 
be deeply engaged with enquiries: How the Earth did end? 
. . » Whatever I could imagine was inconvenient, and my 
reason being posed was quickly wearied. 


This passage bears a very striking resemblance to Augustine’s 
description of his experience at Ostia; there is even a close 
verbal similarity, for Augustine writes, ‘And we came to our 
own minds and went beyond them.’ This is simply one more 
testimony to the unity of mystical experience. And like Augus- 
tine also, Traherne owes much to St Paul; his childish question- 
ings always come upon the same answer, the answer which St 
Paul had found centuries before — ‘For all things shall work 
together for good to them that love God.’ 

But Traherne does not seek only his own felicity. He wishes to 
enjoy and to share his enjoyment. Like all true mystics, he 
wants to hand on to others the light and peace which his own 
experiences have revealed to him. So, in his last Century he says: 


The world is best enjoyed and most immediately while we 
converse blessedly and wisely with men. For whomsoever I 
love as myself, to him I give myself. . . . Yea, in him I receive 
God, for God delighteth me for being his blessedness. [He also 
adds] To think the world therefore a general Bedlam, or place 
of madmen, and oneself a physician, is the most necessary 
point of present wisdom: an important imagination, and the 
way to happiness. 
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Again, it is by the sensitive insights of the imagination that man 
is implored to learn about loving God and loving men. 

However childlike, carefree and original the Centuries appear 
on a first reading, they are nevertheless profoundly orthodox 
and always firmly attached to Scripture and to Christian 
dogma. It is because Traherne is so acquiescent to Christian 
teaching that he can be so original. He has discovered that ‘ser- 
vice’ which is ‘perfect freedom’; he knows that anarchy always 
finally turns back upon the anarchist and that order is not the 
denial of freedom but its fulfilment. 

It would be possible, in an examination of the Centuries of 
Meditation, to find counterparts and even close echoes of Julian 
of Norwich’s vision of the whole world in a hazel-nut and of 
Teresa of Avila’s spontaneous abandonment to God. But to 
discover and point out these things would only be to demon- 
strate yet again the unity of all mystical experience. Every 
mystic, however, also adds something of his own to our know- 
ledge of mysticism. Traherne’s personal contribution is one of 
an open-hearted accessibility and a joyously complete trans- 
cription of his own knowledge of God. He demonstrates ‘the 
excellencies of human nature’, ‘its inclinations, propensities and 
desires’, as well as man’s ‘power of admiring, loving and 
prizing, that seeing the beauty and goodness of God, he might 
be united to it for evermore.’ He demonstrates too the weakness 
and fallibility of man and he finds that the only answer to man’s 
needs and miseries is the infinite compassion of God — ‘One 
deep and serious groan is more acceptable to God than the 
creation of a world.’ But these needs and this compassion do not, 
in Traherne’s view, make a division in man between his moral 
frailties and his exquisite imaginative faculty. He makes no 
dichotomy between man’s moral and his artistic nature. His 
answer to all men’s probings and questions sounds simple but 
it is an answer that could only spring from brilliant insights. 
The message he bears proceeds not only from joy and accept- 
ance but also from his own sufferings and surrenders; it is per- 
fectly summed up in the following lines from the Third Century: 


It needeth nothing but a sense of God to inherit all things. 
. .. Do but clothe yourself with Divine resentments and the 
world shall be to you the valley of vision, and all the nations 
and kingdoms of the world shall appear in splendour and 
celestial glory. 





The Other Man 


Colin MacInnes 


ponce and client, is that it’s indivisible: in other words, 

if one doesn’t like the idea of ponces, one must (with all 
the thousands of others who spend millions of pounds a year in 
England subsidizing ‘the game’) stop being a client. Some 
prostitutes, it is true — especially older, independent, business- 
like operators — don’t have a ponce at all. But most of them do; 
and the relationship of the visiting male stranger, the local girl, 
and the resident male somewhere in the background, is 
probably as old as time. 

Why should a prostitute want a ponce? The two chief 
reasons, as one would expect, are psychological and financial. 
The woman submits herself, however voluntarily, and perhaps 
a dozen times or more a day, to caresses that mean absolutely 
nothing to her; but which, unless she’s utterly abnormal, must 
do violence to some part, at least, of her nature. For this, the 
ponce is the compensation: the lover, the man she really cares 
for, if only sexually. He is often, in addition, the more usual 
‘unmarried husband’ — the man you have the daily natter with, 
and cook for, and bring his Guinness to as he sits in his shirt 
and slippers, watching the telly. I have seen ponce and prosti- 
tute interiors that have a thoroughly domestic, even petty- 
bourgeois, atmosphere. 

Now, as to finance. In some cases, the ponce takes every- 
thing (repeat, everything), and grudgingly returns to the girl the 
price of some contraceptives or a pair of nylons. In others, the 
financial arrangements have just the same order — or chaos — as 
those of any young couple living together. But whichever the 
case, the woman, being the earner, in a real sense dominates 
the man. Prostitutes could survive — and do — without ponces: 
never the contrary. This pleasure of ownership, by the woman 
of the male, has familiar parallels in the worlds of the gigolo, 
and of the wealthy wife — and even (in various subtler forms) 
in many completely conventional unions, 


Te first thing to grasp about the triangle of prostitute, 
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At this point, I hear someone saying, ‘But aren’t ponces 
bullies who force women into vice, and bash them every 
Saturday night (or else more frequently) ?? The answer is yes, 
this type does exist, and usually battens on young, or weak- 
minded, or, possibly, masochistic girls. But he is very far 
indeed from being typical. In the first place, experienced 
prostitutes are usually tough and intelligent, and would never 
put up with such treatment unless (as may somietimes be the 
case) they wanted to. In the second, it is very often the woman 
who initiates a young man into the business (by physical 
favours, and then small, and increasing, gifts) without his 
realizing at first he is a ponce — until it’s too late for a weak- 
willed youngster to withdraw. In the third place, it must 
always be remembered that the woman has another ultimate, 
lethal weapon with which to dominate the male: and that is, 
that he’s a criminal, and she is not. 

As the law is at present, the only person in the triangle whose 
activity is always illegal (even if the ponce and prostitute be 
married, as they often are), is the ponce. And of all the possible 
witnesses at his trial, the only one who could ensure his almost 
automatic conviction, is the woman he lives off. Of course, if 
the prostitute were to ‘shop’ her ponce, he might very well 
carve her up when his stretch is over, or otherwise damage her 
person and her reputation in ‘the game’. But temper, liquor — 
and even love — thwart clear judgement: and the danger to the 
ponce that his girl will one day pick up the blower and say the 
dozen fatal words to ‘the law’, is always there. 

By now, one can clearly see that the woman (as, indeed, in 
most of her relationships) is, in all essentials, the central figure. 
In their association, an element of psychological blackmail is 
always present: even if they are really fond of each other, and 
even if the ponce is a brutal terrorist. It’s for this reason, too, 
that though ponces may fondly imagine they pick the woman, 
it’s really the woman who picks the man, whoever may have 
made the initial overture. It’s true that, in the case of ‘star’ 
ponces, who enjoy a particular vogue on account of their 
acumen or general splendour, the ponce may, momentarily, 
call the tune; and there may also be a certain rivalry among 
the girls to hook him (just as there very naturally may, among 
the ponces, to secure an unusually successful girl). But once he 
is so ‘hooked’, basically, it is the woman who controls the 
situation. 
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Then what does the ponce get out of it all? First, obviously, 
easy money, and lots of it: rising sometimes to a weekly (un- 
taxed) income of several hundred pounds. Next, in a great 
many cases, profound satisfaction to his ego. Think of it! All 
those hundreds of mugs paying up, and I get it all — and get 
her for free! Then — ‘kicks’. For the ponce by temperament, 
the life is exciting, and, as with criminals in general, the 
inverted freedoms of illegality are an added inducement. 

And what does the ponce ‘do’? Apart from satisfying the 
woman, practically nothing: and least of all, does he ‘protect’ 
her (as is so often supposed) in any physical way. She does this 
herself, if need be, very ably assisted, in most cases, by her 
‘maid’ (often a retired female whore, sometimes a homosexual 
male): a formidable duo, who can handle any awkward client, 
even the most recalcitrant — except the (always feared) sex 
maniac. For only in certain set-ups, will the ponce be seen 
anywhere within miles of his woman’s place of business: the 
working and living premises are quite separate. Or if they are 
not, the ponce (except in squalid, semi-amateur joints) will be 
out and away during strictly business hours: partly to avoid 
obvious danger to himself, partly because the lurking presence 
of a rival male discourages clients, and partly because, so far as 
the physical (though not financial) part of her business is 
concerned, the ponce just ‘doesn’t want to know’. 

So he does nothing: and yet, as I write that, I remember so 
many instances of the ponce’s air of having a function, an 
occupation — one might even call it a job — which totally 
distinguishes him from the mere ‘ligging’ layabout. Those 
interminable phone calls, those eyes on the wrist-watch and 
sudden departures, those long sessions in the corner with this 
person, or the other: for the conscientious ponce is constantly 
occupied in ‘fixing’ items of a financial, legal, social, sartorial, 
or emotional nature. It may be, of course, if his time-table 
seems to you quite unusually intricate, that he’s one of those 
bold and vigorous spirits, the multiple ponce, with more than 
one woman ‘on the game’. Each, or only one of the girls may 
know of this — for instance, an ageing ‘girl’, who'll pay this 
price so as still partly to hold her lover. But if the girls don’t 
know, he must take special care the wires don’t short-circuit, 
as the conventions of fidelity (of the ponce to the girl, and for 
the woman not to enjoy herself other than with the ponce) are 
naturaliy strict — though very often broken. 
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And what of the ponce’s relations with ‘the law’ ? Somewhat 
naturally, his prime objective is not to have any at all. Apart 
from general astuteness and a loyal partner, the best means of 
assuring this has always been to work not with a street-walker, 
but with a call-girl. If the call-girl has never been convicted 
(and, unlike the erstwhile street girls, a very great many of them 
have not), it is (short of a frame-up and perjured evidence 
which are, of course, unthinkable) by no means easy to pin an 
immoral earnings charge on a call-girl’s ponce: since even if it 
can be proved he’s taken her money, it has first to be proved 
that she’s made that money by prostitution. The most usual 
tactic, in the case of call-girls, has been (and presumably now 
increasingly will be) to raid the premises, if known, with a 
warrant for suspected brothel-keeping, and hope to sweep the 
ponce into the net as well. One consequence, incidentally, of 
the new laws on prostitution, is that a great many of the girls 
have now ‘gone on the phone’, and rented a ‘straight place’ at 
up to £10 a week (I was told of one who’s moved into a council 
flat), instead of the former ‘crooked place’ (perhaps at £40) 
which they rented in street-walking days. It seems generally 
believed that, as call-girl work is specialized, and more 
sophisticated than street-walking used to be, there has probably 
been a drop in the total number of prostitutes and, conse- 
quently, of ponces. (‘Just as much sex, but fewer girls,’ one of 
them said to me.) On the other hand, in the new ‘straight 
gaff,’ the girl, until detected by (if unbribable) caretakers or 
friendly neighbours and thrown out, may hope to operate more 
cheaply and, for her ponce (if the girl had been on the streets 
before), rather more safely. 

And what are they like, the ponces? If any lawyer reader 
will forgive the comparison (since I choose his profession at 
random), I would reply that, while lawyers are as varied as it’s 
possible to be in age, physical appearance, character and 
intelligence, they all have a certain legal ‘thing’ about them 
that makes one almost always able, with experience, to 
identify them, when introduced. So it is with ponces. I have 
known ponces who are old and ugly, young and extremely 
glamorous (even teenagers), kind and generous, mean and 
crafty, homosexual (‘in business’ with a male prostitute), and 
even female (likewise, with Lesbian girls). Some dress like 
peacocks, some like civil servants. Some have a compulsive 
urge to spend, immediately, everything they get, or gamble it 
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away: either because their trade encourages a spendthrift 
nature, or because of their fear of having to account, suddenly, 
for the possession of wads of fivers — or even, sometimes, 
possibly, because of the feeling it’s ‘unlucky money’. But others 
(usually the elder, or more experienced, men) may be saving 
to become bookmakers, club owners, or to open a garage. Any 
such saving must (if frightful rows are to be avoided) be with 
the knowledge and approval of the girl: just as any clandestine 
saving on her part, is absolutely taboo. But in general, these 
joint saving operations are unusual, since so many girls like 
their lovers to be public spenders, because this heightens their 
own reputations as good earners, and, even more, binds the 
man closer to them, for when money’s spent, he’ll have to 
return for more. 

But what all ponces do have in common (as well as, presum- 
ably, high sexual potency), is a greater or less degree of 
amorality. For obvious reasons, ponce society lives close to 
criminal society in general. But even were poncing not illegal, 
ponces, by nature, have certain marked anti-social tendencies, 
the chief being the parasitic one: which, I may add, is also to 
be found in many quite legal activities — in advertising, in tele- 
vision, and in show-business management, to name but these. 
On the other hand — and it is this, even more than their 
propensity to buy you drinks, that makes their company in 
some ways so delightful — they are, I would say, almost to a 
man, free from the favourite sins of the respectable — hypocrisy 
and spiritual pride. They are, moreover, sometimes capable of 
unexpectedly decent and humane behaviour. The sceptical 
reader may not believe the following instance, but I give it 
because of the universal belief that ponces are invariably 
monsters, and also because it is true. 

The ponce decided (no doubt from very mixed motives) he 
wanted to leave ‘the game’, but not leave the girl. Accordingly, 
one morning, without revealing his true reason, he told her 
they were to marry in a few weeks’ time. The girl expressed 
mild surprise, since she knew the man wasn’t naive enough to 
suppose this would make him any safer, or more sure of her, 
and they’d been quite happy and successful as they were. The 
wedding duly took place; and outside the registry office, the 
man told the girl she was no longer to be a prostitute, nor he a 
ponce. If he’d told her before, she’d have refused to marry; 
and now he’d given her the only proof of his sincerity he could, 
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and taken a chance she might still return to her old trade. After 
some demur, she agreed, and for years now they’ve stuck it out 
harmoniously on a weekly income considerably less than their 
previous daily one. 

This case is, of course, untypical. In any ultimate sense, a 
ponce is an unworthy person, and one should resist any 
inclination to romanticize him, or, in any serious way, justify 
his conduct. After all, quite apart from anything else, and to 
put it at its simplest and crudest, there is something disgusting 
in going with a woman who’s just been with dozens of men — 
however hygienic she may be (and most prostitutes are), and 
however much one may find disconcerting parallels in respect- 
able society ... and however little, be it added, an identical 
consideration will inhibit the multitudinous anonymous clients 
of the girl. (I once took the plunge, and asked a ponce if he 
ever thought of this. He answered slowly, “That’s a very nice 
question,’ and changed the subject.) Nevertheless: I think 
there’s no doubt that the hatred of ponces by the virtuous 
is often motivated not, as they may imagine, by a high sense of 
civic rectitude, but by these three unadmitted factors. First, a — 
possibly unconscious — transference to the ponce of the client’s 
own sense of guilt at his association with the prostitute; 
second, a resentment at having to pay for what the ponce is 
paid for; and third, by sexual jealousy of the ponce. 

To return, then, to our triangle: which of the three parties 
is most ‘to blame’? All one can say with certainty is this. The 
number of clients vastly exceeds — probably by hundreds of 
thousands — the number of ponces and of prostitutes in our 
land. And no one will ever sell anything, or profit by that sale, 
if there are not a great many people who are willing to buy it. 








Out and About 


Our Man in Leicester Square 


N a grey Sunday afternoon in January with the wind 
stabbing meanly as a flick-knife, Leicester Square 


looked more like a piece of Graham Greene’s private 
scenery than of London reality. A dozen blue-nosed young 
men and two or three shivering girls straggled by the sin- 
black Odeon, waiting for a six-shilling flight to sunny Havana. 
Across the square they were going only as far as the East 
Mediterranean in Ben Hur’s chariot, though their trip would 
last twice as long. I had time to kill before the show and I 
shambled round the square, geographically aimless like a pimp 
on duty. I’d arrived for the 3.50 performance of Our Man in 
Havana to find that the Odeon on Sundays does not open till 
4.0 or unroll its films till 4.30. 
Leicester Square is just outside the West End’s mink zone, 
a congruous mixture of cinemas and cookshops. The smell of 
Hamburgers lingers in the passage ways and hundreds of 
chickens turn endlessly on the electric spits. One window shows 
a bacon-and-eggburger, a bun open like a book with a fried 
egg stuck on one page and a congealed rasher on another. I 
hovered now like a Bisto kid, not hungry but grateful for the 
warm currents by the cookhouse door. The smells were un- 
London. They had been imported from Times Square, along 
with garrulous, dithyrhambic menus, intended like the covers 
of paper-back pornography to titillate the appetite. ‘A steak of 
prime halibut fresh from the North Sea, garnished with Devon- 
shire parsley butter and accompanied by crisp, golden French 
fried potatoes.’ The fish and chips are still transportable, 
however, in hygienic, grease-proof, odour-confining cartons. 
At 3.45, the souls of Brecht and Weill entered the square as 
an accordeon played lugubrious airs from The Threepenny 
Opera, perfect mood music for the time and place. I stood in 
the ten-shilling queue, made recklessly extravagant by the 
need to get indoors quickly. A bag of old bones topped by a 
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bowler opened a camp stool and a two-octave harmonium, 
knocked over the instrument, cursed it, kicked it, looked under 
the keyboard, told us that its kidneys were all right and then 
vamped and sang very piercingly Laugh, Clown, Laugh. ‘Stand 
back’, he ordered the curving queue. ‘Somebody might want 
to rush out with a tanner.’ As the cinema doors opened, he 
brought out his offertory box and everyone paid up out of pity 
for an old man in the cold. 


* * * 


The Odeon is a vast cavern lined with dull gold and too 
dimly lighted for reading. A Labour Member just below me 
smoked a cigar and scribbled on the margins of The Observer. 
A lady two places away from me was speaking with mental 
and vocal penetration of the excellence of Maupassant, quoting 
passages in good French. She said that he had suffered from 
D.T.’s and died of cirrhosis and, ‘I feel that everything in his 
stories could have happened to me.’ She must have been 
thinking of La Parure and forgetting La Maison Tellier. At 4.15 
her voice was lost in the Odeon’s music and at 4.30 the film 
programme opened with a long, beautiful, sad and rather 
boring documentary about the last of the Thames sailing 
barges. This had a fine but inadequate commentary by Sir 
Alan Herbert. I wanted to know about the economics of these 
craft, how the cost of shipping builders’ sand compares with 
sending it by road or rail; what power of motor would be 
required to replace the enormous spread of canvas. This is 
where socially conscious television scores over the romantics of 
the cinema who are more concerned with red sails in the sunset 
than red figures in the ledger. And television, because its 
pictures are so poor, dare not move at the snail-pace of the 
topographical film, which can be slower than a lantern lecture 
in a church hall. 

At last, after an interval for milk shakes, the Greene film 
began. I had taken a lot of trouble to see it because I thought 
the novel more eloquent than some of his more ambitious works 
and because I felt that the critics had missed one of the points 
of the story, the fusion of farce and horror in our life to-day. 
Yet the critics were right to have doubts about the film. Though 
this production of Sir Carol Reed’s is exquisite, it is subtly 
wrong in some ways and blatantly wrong in others. The 
subtle wrongness is in the scope of the production. It is too big. 
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Greene’s book is most skilfully attenuated. The background is 
indicated by only a few darting strokes. And though the locale 
is Havana, this surely is a mere literary convenience. It could 
have been the metropolis of any developing country where the 
Powers are watchful and the police are tough. The settings 
inside the story are just as universal — the shop, the convent 
school, the bar, the night club, the country club. But Sir Carol 
has put the story in a startlingly real Havana and he over- 
whelms it just as Greene would have done if he had indulged 
himself in long Priestleyesque patches of local colour. What 
was needed was a sparse, universal unobtrusive setting, for it 
seems to me that the whole point of the story is that what 
happened to our man in Havana could happen to anybody’s 
man almost anywhere. 

What was blatantly wrong with the film was the casting of 
Alec Guiness as our man. Surely Wormald was an anti-hero, 
a meek failure pushed around in a harsh world. Guiness never 
gave that impression. There is nothing of the worm in this 
Wormald. He is too young, too handsome. He has the inner 
strength of the old strong silent hero of romantic fiction and so 
seems to be the master of the situation, not its victim. And to 
this he adds that brand of wistful, saintly charm which actor 
managers used to put on for The Passing of the Third Floor Back. 
It is a perfect performance — but of another character, not 
to be found in Greene’s book and who is not consistent with 
the events of the film. No doubt this conception of the part was 
thought to be necessary in the commercial interests of the film. 
The same artistic mistake was made in the Around the World 
in Eighty Days when David Niven, another figure of romantic 
charm was cast as the withdrawn, taciturn obsessive Phineas 
while Noel Coward, who was made by God for this part, 
played only a minor role. 

Coward is in the Greene film too, in the part of the pompous 
near-public-school superior agent. I cannot imagine how any- 
body could do it better. But the part did not call for much 
more than a deft and delicate caricature. The best acting comes 
from Ernie Kovacs as the chief of police, a man steeped in 
evil, ruthless, and full of animal charm. Jo Morrow as the 
daughter was O.K. but no more. Burl Ives was still Big Daddy 
to me and not the German doctor. The film is worth seeing; 
but not if you have to queue in the cold for it, in Leicester 
Square on a Sunday afternoon. J. B. 
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The Artist and the World“ 


Albert Camus 


Translated by Brian Selby who writes: 


Camus helped me to understand life. In gratitude I offer this little 
essay, not previously translated, which shows how Camus saw the 
artist — himself — in relation to society. 


N ] HAT can the artist do in the world to-day? Writers 
should not be expected to write about co-operatives all 

the time, neither should they withdraw into themselves 

and draw a veil over the suffering which history reveals. I will 
put my own point of view as clearly as I can. As artists, perhaps 
we have no cause to concern ourselves with the events of our 
century, but as men we must. The slaves in forced labour camps, 
the colonial peoples, the legions of the persecuted all over the 
world need every voice that can speak to turn their enforced 
silence into words. We must not desert them. I have not always 
written articles full of fight. I have not always taken sides on 
questions of the day. This is because there is a part of me which 
wishes above all to fill the world with the grace of Greek sculp- 
ture and the spiritual power of great works of art. To me the 
greatest thing is the attempt to bring to life the creatures of my 
imagination. But from my very first essays to my latest book I 
have never written from a position which would refuse to tackle 
social questions and avoid rubbing shoulders with those whose 
life is humiliation and degradation. They need hope, and if we 
do not speak for them and to them they have only the choice 
between two kinds of misery, their own unrelieved despair and 
that which we, if we are silent, put upon them. To me it is un- 
thinkable that their need should be ignored, and anyone who 
shares my opinion cannot just close the shutters and go to sleep. 
I did not arrive at this position through virtue but by a kind of 
innate intolerance, a refusal to tolerate everything, which some 
know by experience and others never feel at all. I see many who 
*From L’artiste et son temps, five short pieces, replies to questions put to 


Camus on the radio and in newspapers, brought together for the first time 
in Actuelles II, chroniques 1948-1953, Gallimard, 1953. 
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have never experienced this, but I do not envy them their quiet 
lives. 

This does not mean that we should sacrifice the nature of the 
artist, the creative impulse, to I don’t know what kinds of polit- 
ical inclination. I have written elsewhere of why now, more than 
ever, the artist is necessary. But if we bring ourselves as artists 
into the positions we take up as men the experience will, in an 
unseen but powerful way, weaken our power of speech. And if 
we are not artists primarily because of that power of speech, 
because we are articulate, what kind of artists are we? But if we 
are militant in life we can write of deserts and narcissistic love 
and our life will quicken our work, secretly people the deserts 
and purify that love. It is not at the moment we leave neutrality 
behind that the worth of creation is turned to the advantage of 
humane values, nor vice versa. To my mind the individuality 
of the artist and consideration of the good of mankind cannot be 
separated, and I judge the greatness of an artist (Moliére, 
Tolstoy, Melville) by the balance which he maintains between 
them. To-day, under the pressure of events, we sometimes un- 
wittingly allow their tension to penetrate our lives. This is why 
many artists, too easily affected by such strain, take refuge in 
ivory towers or run to shelter in the church of some political 
dogma. I see in both these actions an equal failure. We must 
simultaneously serve beauty and sadness. Eternal patience and 
calm strength are the virtues which will inconspicuously bring 
us success in founding the renaissance which is so badly needed. 

One last word. In our work we cannot avoid taking risks and 
being bitterly attacked. We must take the risks — the passive 
artist is an anachronism — but we must not become embittered 
ourselves. One of the temptations of the artist is to imagine that 
he is alone, that he can cry truth and be heard only if he shouts 
louder than everyone else. This is not so. We must find exactly 
the right way in which to do everything, not to shout too loud 
but neither to speak too softly. Our vocation, in the face of 
oppression, is to open closed minds, to bring together the good 
and bad in man so that we may know it. It is in this way that art 
can justify itself even to its detractors and justly claim that it is 
no man’s enemy. The artist alone can ensure that a renaissance 
will cherish justice and liberty. Without him it will be shapeless 
and if it ever manages to begin will never reach its end. With- 
out the degree of liberty which culture demands even a perfect 
society will be no better than a jungle. For this reason all auth- 
entic creation is a gift to the future. 
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The Month 


By Anthony Hartley 


O Albert Camus is dead, and, as a friend of mine writes me, 

his death is a good enough example of the metaphysical 

flaw in the universe, of that ‘absurdity’ which his own work 
so often portrayed. Much of his work was still to do — his last 
short novel La Chute was more moving than anything he had 
written before —- and, in any case, neither France nor Europe 
can afford to lose a voice so honestly concerned for humanity’s 
plight and so carefully determined not to oversimplify its 
diagnosis. Camus’s sincerity was always controlled and directed 
by the psychological subtlety of a long line of classical French 
‘moralistes’. This did not make for easy solutions and earned 
him the hostility of some more given to sophistry than himself, 
but I do not believe that the questions modern man asks him- 
self can be met by simple answers. All the quacks of the world 
have offered him their certain nostrums, and he is sick of them. 
Far better someone like Camus who can only propose uncer- 
tainties. “To heal men and not to save them,’ he wrote. Healing 
is always a chancey business. 

This death means the end of an epoch — the epoch, if you 
want, of the mandarins. France immediately after the war pre- 
sented a spectacle of intense intellectual and imaginative acti- 
vity combined with a determination to make all things new. Of 
that determination the newspaper Combat was a part and sym- 
bol — a new independent press. Yet what happened? Within 
three years it had had to find a financial backer, and Camus 
had resigned the editorship. Within three years the République 
des Camerades was as firmly established as it had been before the 
war. The high hopes of that time certainly seem a long way off 
now, and its austere atmosphere is more foreign to us than a good 
deal that went before it. 

Everything has its compensations. Simone de Beauvoir’s 
novel, though unjust in many of its implications and only rather 
a superficial criticism of that milieu and period, contains one 
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very significant passage. Henri (who is said to stand for Camus) 
and his mistress are visiting Portugal and are shocked by the 
living conditions in Portugese villages. ‘Is it like this every- 
where ?,’ the girl asks (I quote from memory), and she receives 
the answer: ‘Yes, everywhere.’ Now, leaving aside the U S A, 
Scandanavia and Switzerland, the time in which the novel was 
placed was just the moment at which the British Labour 
government had been elected and was introducing the Welfare 
State. That scene in Les Mandarins reveals an intense provinci- 
ality on the part of French intellectuals as well as a doctrinaire 
approach to world problems, which explains at least partially 
the crashing failure of ‘committed’ writing in its more immedi- 
ate aim of bringing some direct influence to bear on the cab- 
bages and kings around it. To put it briefly, too many French 
intellectuals have signed too many manifestos about too many 
things for their protests any longer to carry the weight they once 
did. The French intellectual left has overdrawn on its moral 
capital, and, although torture and skulduggery may allow it to 
get some of it back, for the moment it is suffering the fate of the 
boy who cried ‘Wolf! —a fact which I think Camus realized. 
His own attitude about Algeria was the reverse of facile. It 
combined an awareness of the tragic nature of any real political 
conflict with a condemnation of both sides’ murders. This, of 
course, was a point of view which pleased nobody. But the 
truth is usually unpleasing. 


* * * 


Talking of mandarins, there are times when I find myself 
thinking that certain prominent public figures should be 
banned from the platforms of this country. Not that I am intol- 
erant. The gentlemen in question can talk for as long as they 
like provided I don’t have to listen to them. But if I were 
wishing to start a campaign in pursuit of some worthy object, I 
do not think I should have either Canon Collins or Dr Donald 
Soper or Mr Fenner Brockway up there supporting me. Not if 
I wanted my campaign to succeed, that is. With the best will in 
the world the impression they give of men prepared to labour in 
any progressive vineyard, and the more the merrier, cannot but 
be slightly chilling to those who have one solitary cause to for- 
ward. No doubt, it is impressively hard-working to sandwich a 
delegation to South Africa House between a march to Alder- 
maston and the writing of a pamphlet against capital punish- 
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ment, but, for some reason or other, it is not as convincing as it 
should be. Which is why I should propose a self-denying ordin- 
ance to this devoted band. Could they not refrain from sitting 
on committees or appearing on platforms during an agreed 
period of time ? For the sake of those causes, for which they work 
so hard, could they not let others take up the banner? The 
churchmen among them should realize the evils that arise from 
pluralities. 

Of course, I have an interest here. I should not conceal my 
belief that the anti-nuclear campaign has been shockingly mis- 
managed. There was a point—about a year ago—when it 
suddenly ceased to have much prospect of exerting political 
influence and appeared to resign itself to an infinite series of 
hikes to rocket sites. And I should think that this rather tired 
atmosphere is not so much due to lack of support — at one time 
there was considerable public interest (as well there might be) — 
but to a fundamental division of opinion between the cam- 
paigners, and also to a certain dishonesty in presenting the 
issues at stake. Two main arguments have been advanced 
simultaneously for unilateral nuclear disarmament-—both of 
them good ones as far as they go. First, there is the view that 
possession of the bomb is immoral. This is the pacifist argument, 
and there seems to me a great deal to be said for it. If I don’t 
believe in it myself, it is that the perfectionism in the conduct of 
human affairs which pacifism implies is not ‘suitable to such a 
being as man in such a world as the present one’. But, as an 
argument, it is both respectable and clear. 

What is far less clear is the barrage of propaganda intended 
to make our flesh creep which forms the second main anti- 
nuclear argument. For, while it is certainly true that in a 
nuclear war this island would be devastated from end to end 
and most of its inhabitants killed, I fail to see that Britain’s 
abandonment of its bomb would make one iota of difference to 
this sombre picture. If a war broke out between Russia and 
America in a world in which present political alignments still 
existed, Britain would be devastated anyway. Britain is Amer- 
ica’s ally; there are American bases here and, once hydrogen 
bombs start being used, we must expect to receive some of them. 

The remedy for this situation is not unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament. If we really believe that, by virtue of our geograph- 
ical position and the power of modern weapons, it is too 
dangerous to be allied to America in a war against the USSR, 
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then we should draw the logical conclusion. We should cease 
to be America’s ally; we should remove American bases from our 
territory; we should leave N A T O ; and we should look round 
for some other feasible political course to replace our present one. 
I take it that the only possible alternative to our Atlantic policy 
would be an endeavour to build up a neutral bloc in Western 
Europe, and it must be admitted frankly that, with Dr Adenauer 
in Bonn and President de Gaulle in Paris, the prospect does not 
look any too promising. This may change. But — and here is the 
paradox — any such bloc once created would need its own 
nuclear weapons. Otherwise in the event of a war it would not 
have the slightest chance of preserving its neutrality. During 
the last war Hitler would have certainly invaded Switzerland, 
if he had not regarded the cost as too high. What made it too 
high was that the Swiss were sufficiently well armed and en- 
trenched in the Alps to be able to take a very considerable toll 
of German lives in the process of being conquered. 

Of course, the leaders of the anti-nuclear campaign must be 
aware of these arguments. In particular, they must realize that 
it is the American alliance and not British possession of nuclear 
weapons which would put this country in an impossible position 
in the event of an outbreak of war. And what I dislike about 
their present tactics is that they do not say so openly. Their 
campaign is really directed against the present orientation of 
British foreign policy, but for expediency’s sake they do not 
choose to mention this. Expediency and high-mindedness do 
not consort well together. If we are to be appealed to in the 
name of pacificism, well and good. If we are to have a debate 
on the advantages of pursuing one type of foreign policy or 
another, fine. What sticks in my gullet is the one being used as a 
smokescreen for the other. Incidentally, I fancy it sticks in 
other people’s gullets too. 

Yes, it is high time a self-denying ordinance was introduced. 


* * * 


How we all love murders. The Birmingham double event has 
been a perfect god-send to the press at a lean time of the year. I 
remember some years ago being in London for a week (I was 
living in France at the time) at a moment when one of the 
gentlemen who kill people and keep them about their house or 
houses had overstepped the mark in some way or other (I 
believe one is allowed two wives dead in mysterious circum- 
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stances; the police only begin to take notice at the third). At 
any rate, the hunt was up, and every hour or so the evening 
papers would produce a new head-line. POLICE DIG UP ANOTHER 
GARDEN. BODIES IN BASEMENT. Or, more simply, WORST FINDS 
EVER. 

An American friend of mine was also in London, and, 
accustomed as he was to crime in its more business-like aspects, 
he was utterly astonished by this close approximation to necro- 
philia. For myself, many of my best laughs come from The News 
of the World, but I have to admit that this is not particularly 
creditable either to me or to the country at large, which evid- 
ently shares my tastes. No doubt, there is a sort of native Cock- 
ney gloating over horrors. It was very much to the fore during 
the blitz, and expresses itself in any London hospital waiting 
room by gruesome gossip about birth, death and operations 
which would be enough to turn any outsider’s stomach, but does 
not seem to worry those concerned. Is it a good thing? I don’t 
know, but it is certainly part of London’s character, and, 
having just lived in Manchester for eighteen months, I would 
not have it other than it is. At least it does not include that 
appalling surliness which Lancastrians mistake for sturdy inde- 
pendence. 

* * * 

When I was invited to write this column I was determined 
that, come what might, I would have my say about the General 
Election. But I see that Philip Toynbee had the same idea a 
month ago, so, to avoid boring anyone, I will confine myself 
to saying that I applaud his doubts as to whether he has the 
right to blame that portion of the electorate which voted Con- 
servative. For, while it may be materialistic to vote in accord- 
ance with your personal interests, the argument cuts both ways. 
If it is right to vote Labour because you are unemployed, then I 
fail to see that it can be called particularly sordid to vote Tory 
because you are prosperous and think this to be the best way of 
remaining so. No doubt, in both instances you should have been 
thinking about the under-developed countries, Africa and the 
hydrogen bomb, but Candide’s final conclusion represents at 
least as permanent a human emotion as that which drove Don 
Quixote to tilt at windmills. On the political level cultivating 
one’s garden tends to win, because politics is largely about 
cultivating gardens. 

There was a time when this opposition between the parties 
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was reversed. Then it was Tory imperialists who would point 
to the splendid work being done in darkest Africa by young 
men with swagger sticks and contrast it with the idle loafers at 
home always intent on their own comfort and a rise of pay. 
Now, though the young man with the swagger stick is a tech- 
nical adviser or U NES CO official, it is the Labour Party 
which is calling on us to take up the white man’s burden and 
looking askance at mum, dad and the Ford popular. And I am by 
no means convinced that this entitles them to an attitude of over- 
whelming moral superiority. It is as true now as it was in 1900 
that a better life for oneself, one’s wife and one’s children is a 
perfectly legitimate aim to pursue. The fact that a ‘better life’ 
should be defined in terms of spin-dryers and television sets is 
possibly tiresome for intellectuals. But even this has its compens- 
ations: spin-dryers save back-breaking work for mothers and 
children may learn something from television programmes. 
Moreover, these are not the only things people are buying. More 
serious books and more serious gramophone records are being 
sold too. I have my doubts about the factual basis of the so- 
called ‘materialism’ of 1960. I have a number of sharply-defined 
certainties about the wowsers’ alliance which proclaims it so 
long and loudly. 
* * * 

Since it is the first month of the year, I feel that it is quite 
permissible to allow myself a round of the game which is played 
with such applause every Christmas: ‘My best books of 1959.’ I 
suppose that reading can usually be classed into two categories: 
books that give you ideas and books that give you pleasure. 
Frequently, the categories overlap, and it is then that books 
become really worth recommending. In the course of the last 
year I derived both instruction and pleasure from Thomas 
Mann’s essay on Goethe and Tolstoy, from John Marlowe’s 
brilliant essay The Puritan Tradition in English Life and from 
Michelet’s Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise (filling in a gap, this 
last). Then there are classics which have no need to be tipped 
to anyone. Following up the Mann essay, I read War and Peace 
and Anna Karenina (my ignorance of which I had been carefully 
concealing all these years) and embarked on Dichtung und 
Wahrheit (which doesn’t seem to exist in a modern English 
translation and would surely be a sitter for the Penguin classics). 
I read two modern novels which stuck in my memory: Josef 
Roth’s Radetzskymarsch, a sort of dance of death around the 
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failing Austrian empire which is not without its parallel with 
how we live now, and Frangoise Sagan’s Aimez-vous Brahms ...,a 
sketch of female psychology worthy of Mme de Lafayette. As 
regards history, I bought Peter Fleming’s The Siege at Peking as 
a Christmas present for someone else and read it within twelve 
hours. It seemed to me the perfect subject for its author and the 
perfect treatment for the subject. Also it was just the sort of book 
for a jaded journalist on a wet weekend. In biography, George 
Painter’s Life of Proust is one of the best I have read for some 
time. 

That seems to complete the list, though perhaps, to be fair, 
and to lessen the impression that one is showing off, I should 
have added those numerous works that I have started and been 
unable to finish. They include . . . but no. I think it would be 
unfair to everyone concerned. I am a fairly persistent reader and 
I may finish them later. And even if I don’t, it will probably be 
my fault and not the authors’. But I wish somebody could tell 
me a good method of forcing oneself to take notes of reading. I 
detest note-taking, and the result is that I forget far too much 
of what I read. Alas! 

* * * 

Rosmersholm. Magnificent, of course - what a performance 
from Peggy Ashcroft - but how a producer has to struggle 
against our post-Victorian prejudices. The period which Ibsen 
used — for I do not regard the ‘social’ aspects of his plays as any- 
thing more than a device — is that which, of all periods, is most 
difficult for us to accept. Perhaps one day we shall come to 
regard the importance of respectability in a small town in 
Norway in the 1880s in something of the same way as we regard 
Shakespeare’s view of the Tudor monarchy, but that time is 
hardly yet. We are bound to feel Ibsen’s background as a little 
stuffy: when Rebecca West talks of a secret which would pre- 
vent her marriage to Rosmer, one tends to think of the deceased 
wife’s sister act. 

Appreciation of the real Ibsen has not been helped by the 
extremely fruitful misunderstanding of his works by Shaw. His 
advice to anyone looking for the Rosmer household — ‘Jump out 
of a train anywhere between Wimbledon and Hazlemere; walk 
into the first villa you come to; and there you are’ ~ is so patently 
untrue that one wonders how the best of London’s dramatic 
critics could ever have written it. The answer, no doubt, is that 
Shaw was not interested in Ibsen, but only in Shaw. A creative 
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playwright himself, criticism to him was cannibalism, and the 
result was that he totally neglected the mad, tragic, symbolic, 
Nordic twilight Ibsen, the poet rather than the social scientist. 
In this perspective it is interesting to compare Ibsen’s new 
woman with Shaw’s. The difference between Rebecca West and 
any of Shaw’s agreeable, slightly stuffy, educated girls leaps to 
the eye. The fate of even St Joan (a new woman in armour) is 
very different from that of Hedda Gabler or Rebecca. The 
reason why Rosmersholm is a tragedy and St Joan is not has to do 
with the necessity of the tragic flaw. Shaw’s women are 
business-like rather than dynamic. Someone ought to write a 
play in which one of them is set down in an Ibsen household. 
She would soon have Norwegian society tidied up, and no 
nonsense about white horses either. 

By and large the theme of Rosmersholm is the old one about the 
wages of sin. Yet there is more to it than that. Rebecca seems 
to live on a level of vitality superior to that of the rest of the 
characters. Once she penetrated into their closed circle, tragedy, 
one feels, became inevitable. Her mere presence at Rosmers- 
holm meant that she was fighting for what she wanted. Her 
vitality ensured her victory. That was automatic. What was less 
automatic was the victory of Rosmersholm and the spirit of the 
Rosmers over her. She, the element active above all, is con- 
quered by a sort of suffering nobility. The suicide at the end is a 
victory for Rosmer, not for her. In terms of her previous life and 
beliefs it is a nonsense which implies her full acceptance of his 
values and of the absurd test he imposes on her. She is the new 
woman (more Nietzchean than her Shavian sisters), but in 
Ibsen’s eyes she is condemned to an inevitable, but none the 
less bitter, defeat. 

This tragedy is worked out in a rarified air which almost 
seems to forbid ordinary emotion to breathe. It does not so much 
move as awe, not so much plead by fiction, as convince by fact. 
It is a great play by a great and complex writer. It was a 
pleasure to see it. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

S1r, — Father Jarrett-Kerr has read all Teilhard de Chardin’s 
works, while I have read only the current translation of The Pheno- 
menon of Man. This makes it hard for me to answer his long and 
interesting letter in your last number, but I feel obliged to dispute 
him on the ground which is accessible to me. Father Jarrett-Kerr 
speaks of the Thomist distinction ‘between that which may be 
known by the natural reason and that which can only be known 
through revelation.’ But the point of my review was that though 
Teilhard de Chardin makes an initial claim to be dealing only 
with the first category of phenomena, his book is in fact a profoundly 
and pervasively metaphysical work. And in such a work about the 
origins of man it is bizarre, to say the least, that a Roman Catholic 
writer should have only this to say about the doctrine of original 
sin: 


Suffering and failure, tears and blood so many by-products (often 
precious, moreover, and re-utilizable) begotten by the noosphere on 
its way. This, in final analysis, is what the spectacle of the world in 
movement reveals to our observation and reflection at the first stage. 
But is this really all? Is there nothing else to see? In other words, is it 
really sure that, for an eye trained and sensitized by light other than 
that of pure science, the quantity and the malice of evil hic et nunc, 
spread through the world, does not betray a certain excess, inexplicable 
to our reason, if to the normal effect of evolution is not added the extra- 
ordinary effect of some catastrophe or primordial deviation? 


This passage occurs on the last page of the book, and nowhere in 
the previous 312 is there the least mention of, or vacant place for, 
any such ‘extraordinary effect’. 

As for the notion of an evolving deity I can only repeat that this 
seems to me to be implicit in the whole tenor and theme of Teilhard 
de Chardin’s wonderful book. 

Of course I do not believe that Father Teilhard was either a fool 
or a knave for holding and expounding these views. I believe that 
he was trying to extend the bounds of theologically permissible 
belief. Heaven knows others have often enough done this in the 
past. But until the Church sets its seal of approval on this book I 
shall continue to believe that it is, as yet, a work of heresy. 
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Finally may I point out to any readers who saw Father Jarrett- 
Kerr’s letter, but not my review, that I wrote with fervent admira- 
tion of The Phenomenon of Man. This is not the impression which the 
letter gives. 

Yours etc., 


PHILIP TOYNBEE, 
LINDSEY, 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — I think it was wise of Mr Toynbee to confine his comments 
on my article to the statement that it was one of ‘the silliest and 
nastiest pieces he had ever read.’ He explains that his reason for 
doing so is that our personal relations are rather strained because he 
attacked my second book and because he walked off with my over- 
coat after a party! Most people would suppose that these circum- 
stances would provide ample reason for expanding his strictures and 
explaining himself. I hope he can be persuaded to do so. But I 
suspect it would embarrass him too much. 

At the party to which Mr Toynbee refers, he told me that he 
considered me a Mosley supporter on the strength of my article. 
Later, he qualified this, and objected that I was ‘friendlily anti- 
Mosley’. I assumed at the time that Mr Toynbee was not entirely 
responsible for his words —- a view supported by the overcoat inci- 
dent — but looked forward to a reasoned and sober exposition of them 
in his forthcoming article. Wherein I was disappointed. 

What, in fact, is Mr Toynbee objecting to? Does he really suppose 
me a Mosley supporter? If he does, let me assure him that he is 
mistaken. In so far as I hold political convictions, I am a Socialist 
and a supporter of world government. But I think that Mr Toynbee 
knows this as well as I do. What he violently objects to is my qualifying 
comment that Mosley struck me as sincere and intelligent. To some 
extent I sympathize with his reaction. He belongs to a generation 
who remember the rise of fascism and Mosley’s part in it. In the 
present time, when Nazism seems to be reviving in West Germany, 
there is good reason to feel horror at the idea that any kind of fascism 
should gain a foothold. And many friends of Mr Toynbee’s gener- 
ation — including Angus Wilson, Stephen Spender and Kenneth 
Allsopp — have made it clear to me that a total horror of fascism is 
still a very active component in their minds. The general feeling 
seems to be that, considering his pre-war association with Hitler, 
it would be impossible to be unfair to Mosley. 

But let me point out that I have no such memories, having been 
born in 1931. Until a couple of years ago, I had never heard of 
Mosley. I tend to treat the issues a little less emotionally than Mr 
Toynbee. And Mr Toynbee’s reaction to this is to transfer his horror 
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of fascism to me, and imply that I am a Mosley supporter, when in 
fact I’m no closer to supporting Mosley’s opinions than those of Lord 
Hailsham or Jo Grimond. 

Apart from Mr Toynbee and Cassandra, there is another body of 
opinion that agrees that my article was certainly not pro-Mosley, 
but feels that I should not have mentioned Mosley at all, since this 
is to give him publicity. (Mr Priestley takes this view). This may be 
true; but since, in another twenty years’ time, there will be a gener- 
ation who will regard Mosley as detachedly as they regard 
Churchill, Queen Victoria and Lenin, I see no reason why I should 
not try to anticipate a little. This is a writer’s business. Let me also 
point out to Mr Toynbee that Mosley is now in his mid-sixties, and 
that the Notting Hill defeat may very probably be the end of ‘the 
Mosley story’ as far as active politics is concerned. Surely he can 
afford to be a little less emotional about it? 


Yours faithfully, 


COLIN WILSON. 
GORRAN HAVEN. 
JANUARY 4TH, 1960. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, -In THE TWENTIETH CENTURY for December 1959 Mr 
Richardson offers your readers a psycho-analytical commentary on 
M. R. James’s well-known ghost story Oh, whistle and I'll come to you, 
etc. 

The story tells how Professor Parkins finds a whistle bearing two 
Latin inscriptions: (1) Quis est iste qui venit, (2) twelve letters 
arranged thus: 

FLA 
FUR BIS 
FLE 


The first Professor Parkins renders correctly ; the second baffles him — 
but not Mr Richardson, although it is to be feared that his solution 
will hardly commend itself to those who have read the story with 
closer attention and are more familiar with the Latin language than 
Mr Richardson. He writes: 


‘Add bis to fur, fle, and fla, and you have the second person singular 
of the future tense of the verbs Furo, I rage or go mad; Flo, I blow; 
Fleo, I weep or grieve. The arrangement in diamond formation 
allows one to take it in any order. It can be rendered with a little 
licence: You will blow, You will be sorry, You will go mad.’ 


Note: (1) ‘Furbis’, a very pretty form hitherto unknown to Latinists. 
(2) ‘Fur’ has no connexion with furo and nothing to do with ‘rage’ 
or ‘going mad’, (3) ‘in any order’: there is but one order that is 
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correct, and it is at the same time tolerably plain. (4) ‘Flabis’: 
wrong again. Two separate words are read as one. 
Such exploits in hermeneutics are something worse than ‘a little 
licence’. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. F. SCHOLFIELD. 
KING’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
DECEMBER 22ND, 1959. 


[Mr Richardson telephoned for our editorial opinion on these 
points of Latin. We enthusiastically endorsed his opinion as written. 
So we must take responsibility and apologize to our learned reader. 
Ep.] 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — Mr G. F. Hudson, in his article How Tactical Are They? in 
your January issue, manages to misquote what he describes as ‘the 
well-known words of Hilaire Belloc’. And later he refers to ‘General 
Collins in his recent Whitehall-fluttering speech ...’ Now who, in 
the name of all those who have to listen to learned lectures on 
British Defence Policy, is ‘General Collins’ ? 

Yours faithfully, 


JOHN STEPHENSON. 
ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
JANUARY 6TH, 1960. 


Mr Hudson replies : 

It is very kind of Brigadier Stephenson to point out that the lines 
of Hilaire Belloc have been misquoted, but it would have been even 
more helpful if he had supplied the correct version. Collins should, 
of course, have been Cowley and I apologize for the slip. However, 
since Brigadier Stephenson has such a keen eye for mistakes, it is 
all the more gratifying that he apparently has no fault to find with 
the views put forward in the article. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

DEAR Sir, — Reader Piper must beware of being confused by the 
cryptic inscriptions demanded by American copyright law. Parts of 
The Catcher in the Rye may have appeared in magazines before 1951, 
but the fact remains that it was first published in book form in that 
year by Hamish Hamilton in this country, and by Little, Brown & 
Co. in the United States. 

Yours, etc. 


BERNARD BERGONZI. 
70 SANDROCK ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E.13. 
JANUARY 3RD, 1960. 
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Book Reviews 


SOCIALISM AND SAINT-SIMON. By Emile Durkheim. Translated 
from the edition originally edited by Marcel Mauss. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. London. 1959. 28s.) 


CLASS AND CLASS CONFLICT IN AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. By 
Ralf Dahrendorf. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. London. 1959. 42s.) 


Economics is no longer the dismal science; the title has been 
successfully usurped by its offspring, sociology. To any attentive 
reader of these two books, this circumstance must be apparent. 
Presumably it would not be disputed by Dr Dahrendorf, whose 
Germanic erudition (the work is a translation effected by the author 
himself) and partly American training have not wholly triumphed 
over his critical sense. But what would Durkheim say of this latest 
monument to the school he helped create? Would he be appalled 
by its maniacal concern with methodology, its total lack of humour, 
its relentless display of learning? Or would he welcome it as the 
fulfilment of the Comtean vision — the vision of a true science of 
society, at long last brought to a level of abstraction almost rivalling 
that of technical economics? One can only surmise that he would 
at any rate feel at home among the basic concepts of the new school: 
industrial society, group conflict, stratification. Beyond that even 
he might have some difficulty in determining what exactly is dis- 
closed by (or hidden behind) the elaborate conceptual apparatus 
developed by his heirs. 

Progress — if that is what it is — has certainly been rapid. When 
Durkheim in 1895-6 delivered his lectures on the History of 
Socialism, from whose text the first edition of 1928 was posthu- 
mously arranged by one of his pupils, he addressed himself to the 
subject in what was then the accepted manner; that is, he gave a 
brief account of social thought since the later eighteenth century, 
followed by a résumé of the Saint-Simonian system and its influence 
on the school of Comte. He also indicated his own qualified sym- 
pathy with the modern socialist movement, which on his showing 
was the political counterpart of all this theorizing about society. 
In short, he treated sociology as an aspect of history. “The entire 
doctrine of Saint-Simon,’ he writes, ‘hinges upon the following 
problem: “‘What is the social system required by the present situa- 
tion of the European peoples ?”’ ’ This was also the implicit question 
which Durkheim put before his listeners. Though not formally a 
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socialist, he lent the weight of his considerable authority to the 
semi-socialist current within the then dominant Radical party - a 
current whose significance has once more been revealed quite 
recently by M. Mendés-France’s dramatic adherence to the 
socialist cause (largely on grounds suggested by the traditional 
Comteist analysis of industrial society). The only intellectual equip- 
ment required of a reader of Durkheim’s work is familiarity with 
European history — principally French history — plus a minimal 
grounding in economics. Given this not unreasonable qualification, 
any intelligent student can master his argument. It is not even 
necessary to have read Marx, though Durkheim was uncomfortably 
aware of him, and indeed anxious to fuse his thought with that of 
Comte. 

To come from this agreeably informal essay to Dr Dahrendorf’s 
weighty tome is to move into an altogether different universe of 
discourse. Not that the author is excessively addicted to jargon; by 
the customary standards of the fraternity he might even be said to 
rank as an exponent of common sense. But this merely shows to 
what a degree the search for linguistic precision and technical 
accomplishment has already been pushed. It is safe to say that 
Dr Dahrendorf’s work is consciously addressed to his colleagues, 
and indeed no one but a professional — and a fairly learned one at 
that — is likely to appreciate his numerous terminological dis- 
tinctions, to which he evidently attaches considerable importance. 
Again, this is not necessarily a criticism; it merely reflects a degree 
of specialization which by now might itself legitimately furnish a 
topic of sociological analysis — if the professionals were disposed to 
treat their own activity as an aspect of that bureaucratic trend in 
modern society which has become their favourite theme. 

It remains to be said that Dr Dahrendorf’s study is built around 
a lengthy, and extremely learned, critique of Marx’s theory of class 
conflict. The two chief elements which appear to have entered into 
it are the author’s evident familiarity with the relevant literature — 
here his German background was clearly an advantage, notably as 
regards the as yet untranslated writings of Max Weber —~ and his 
comprehensive knowledge of recent British and American work in 
the field of academic sociology. No better preparation is con- 
ceivable, and indeed Class and Class Conflict in an Industrial Society 
conveys every impression of being destined to become a standard 
work. But a standard work in what domain? Not in that of social 
theory, for despite lengthy excursions into ‘Classes in post-Capitalist 
Society’, ‘Industrial Democracy’, ‘The Authority Structure of the 
Political State’, and similar promising topics, not a single generali- 
zation emerges of which it could plausibly be said that it is (2) non- 
tautological; (b) integrated with a meaningful conception of recent 
history. What we are offered instead is a vast display of erudition; 
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that and a surprisingly condescending attitude toward the Founding 
Fathers, from Comte and Marx to Max Weber and Schumpeter. 
Recent writers and academic colleagues are treated more respect- 
fully; indeed, with a degree of solemnity which now and then 
borders on the absurd: in brief, one more example of what 
Mr C, Wright Mills recently stigmatized as ‘Grand Theory’. Perhaps 
this stage has to be gone through; one can only hope that it won’t 
last much longer. 


G. L. ARNOLD. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. By F. A. Lea. (Methuen. 30s.) 


A biography of John Middleton Murry is a needed book. Though 
he died little more than two years ago, for a decade before that he 
was an almost forgotten man. He could not be quite forgotten and is 
not now. Most people interested in letters have read at least one of 
his books, or they have come across allusions to him in the works and 
correspondence of the great writers who were his contemporaries. 
The name had a touchstone importance once, and it may be time to 
know what made it so. The first requirement for that is a coherent 
account of Murry’s career. 

This Mr F. A. Lea has provided. He has indeed achieved an 
exceptionally good biography out of a mass of material, some of it 
quicksand for the unwary, and with an unvarying restraint given 
us a fair presentation of his subject leaving us to make our own 
judgements. If that makes Mr Lea seem somewhat cool and uncom- 
mitted you'll need to read his book to see that to be so was a neces- 
sary and hard-fought victory over temptation. The story abounds in 
episodes that challenge the reader’s judgement. Every chapter 
brings a fresh complication; and though right at the end a certain 
peacefulness comes in, you are never required to yawn a way 
through those chronicles of repeated success that fatten the bulk of 
the average biography. 

Murry had his successes, of course. He was a success of a sort at 
the age of 2 when he used to read newspapers aloud to the customers 
of his grandfather’s pub. He won a scholarship from council school 
to Christ’s Hospital when there were only six on offer. Another 
scholarship took him to Oxford, to the fair prospect of a first in 
Greats. But at that point he first showed his ability to carry out a 
personal revolution at top speed and with a complete disregard of 
the consequences. He departed for Paris and the life of the creative 
writer. 

His mentors there were Katherine Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence, 
both writers of genius. Murry’s own poems and novels failed. 
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Evidently he lacked the creative ability, though he may have had 
genius of a kind (by Simone Weil’s classification, let us say, for 
safety’s sake). At any rate he could interpret genius; his book on 
Dostoievsky showed that. He was prepared also to live like one. 
Though ostensibly he had fallen back in the usual way on literary 
criticism and the editing of magazines, winning success again, these 
activities were for him parts of a quest for ‘a new kind of conscious- 
ness’ or affirmations of a ‘faith in life’. He was already a man in a 
continual state of evolution. 

A genius who lacks creative ability very often becomes a religious 
mystic. After the death of Katherine Mansfield in 1923 Murry 
underwent a mystical experience. He felt reborn, and certainly he 
appeared to have reached a spiritual coming-of-age. This sanctioned 
sureness of his is hard to describe. One facet of it was an air of non- 
conceit (humility is too strong a word). Another was a complete 
acceptance of himself for what he was: he was a man who could do 
no wrong. He could repeat his usual faults and errors, of course, but 
he did not chafe at them because they were all part of an experi- 
mental life in which every happening had significance and must be 
recorded. This he did very completely in the supple and fluent 
prose which makes his books a delight to read whatever their subject 
matter. That logical and expository style was not so good, however, 
for dealing with the trivia of his personal life or for exploring the 
implications of his marital troubles. 

No matter, all that is, is good, Murry believed in this respect, and 
he continued to publish experiences of apparently incompatible 
values reconciled (in his eyes only) by his ‘blindingly-simple’ para- 
doxes. Bloomsbury found this embarrassing, and laughed in a nasty 
way. That stopped other people from laughing in a nice way, which 
was a great loss. But Murry had an integrity that won him attention 
way back of the hall, a long way from Bloomsbury. ‘It is noticeable,’ 
Lea remarks, ‘that many of the earliest and staunchest subscribers 
to The Adelphi hailed from the North.’ (The Adelphi was a magazine 
founded and run by Murry off and on for many years.) That was 
noticeable again when he became a socialist and an active politician 
for the first time. 

Murry attracted several followings at different phases in his 
evolution, but they never lasted the distance. People would be 
attracted to him by one book, on Keats, on Lawrence, on God, on 
Communism, on Blake, then by the time they had met or corres- 
ponded with him he was deep in another one and perhaps expound- 
ing a creed they couldn’t take. If they could follow him this time it 
was still hard work to keep up with him. Though he considered his 
motion was spiral and from the root, the unfortunate follower saw 
him disappear round a blind corner and felt accordingly dis- 
appointed, exasperated or betrayed. As is only human, they were 
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apt to be even more exasperated when he reappeared. Finally, came 
a period following on his fade-out from the pacifist camp when he 
did not show again. Out of the wreck of an experiment in com- 
munity living he was responsible for starting he acquired a farm. 
About the same time, and typically right for him, his fourth mar- 
riage was proving a success. Peace came to that storm-tossed pacifist 
at last. He gradually lost the urge to write, but farmed very well. So 
the last of many descriptions he wore is the simple ‘Author and 
Farmer’ on his tombstone — it is a monumental understatement. 
JACK COMMON. 


THE THIRD VOICE. By Denis Donoghue. (Princeton University 
Press; London: O.U.P. 30s.) 


THE ELDER STATESMAN. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


THE FIRSTBORN (3rd edition). By Christopher Fry. (O.U.P. 
gs. 6d.) 


ORPHEUS DESCENDING. By Tennessee Williams. (Secker and 
Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


GARDEN DISTRICT: Two Plays. By Tennessee Williams. (Secker 
and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


THE CAVE DWELLERS. By William Saroyan. (Faber. tos. 6d.) 


‘I do not know what “‘poetical”’ is,’ complained Touchstone’s little 
Audrey. After reading Mr Donoghue’s study of ‘Modern British 
and American Verse Drama’ and a bunch of recent plays from both 
sides of the Atlantic I sympathize with her. The two English plays 
are, of course, in very different kinds of verse, the American ones 
in variously symbolic prose. But how far does that get us? ‘It is 
customary (and appropriate),’ says Mr Donoghue on his first page, 
‘to describe as poetic drama certain plays such as Shaw’s The Apple 
Cart, Synge’s Riders to the Sea, and Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, the 
texts of which are in prose.’ He would also allow that a great silent 
film is ‘poetic drama’ so that ‘the phrase is characteristically applied 
in recognition of the validity of certain dramatic structures which 
are not necessarily verbal at all.’ Mr Donoghue then adopts a warily 
‘neutral’ attitude to the large claims that have been made from time 
to time for the superiority of verse or prose. Instead he prefers to see 
what will emerge from a scrutiny of ‘certain modern verse plays’. 
This is not very satisfactory. It might have been better to take, say, 
Mr Eliot’s dictum that ‘No play should be written in verse for which 
prose is dramatically adequate’ (though he finished up by suggesting 
that even Ibsen and Chekhov were ‘hampered in expression by 
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writing in prose’) and try to establish the limits of ‘poetic’ prose 
drama before going on to enquire what more or what else could be 
claimed for verse drama. 

Mr Eliot, who gets a chapter on each of his five major plays and 
another on his verse, has, of course, tried to make the best of both 
worlds by evolving a dramatic verse that shall be virtually indis- 
tinguishable from prose most of the time. Almost any of his later 
characters might adapt M. Jourdain’s astonishment to their own 
social rank and marvel to discover they have been speaking verse 
all their lives without knowing it. What we expect here is that Mr 
Donoghue will consider the charge that in The Elder Statesman the 
verse is so weak in nerve and muscle as to seem at times sentimental 
and banal. But he finds the words ‘benign, more relaxed than those 
of The Confidential Clerk, and more beautiful in their partnerships’ 
without giving comparative instances. 

Mr Fry, who prefers not to disguise his style, is given the usual rap 
over the knuckles: ‘Instead of the genuine rhetoric of decorum we 
find the spurious rhetoric of “style’.’ On the other hand Mr 
Donoghue sees no reason why some lines that Mr Fry prints as 
verse should not have been printed as prose, and that, of course, is 
bad too. He does allow that in The Dark is Light Enough the ‘virtues 
are at least as important as its defects’. There is no discussion of the 
religious plays, except that The Firstborn is invoked for an example 
of a joke that Mr Donoghue considers out of character. Dylan 
Thomas also, by the way, is dismissed with a passing sneer at 
‘surrender to bardic lushness’. Critical injustice to Fry, it seems to 
me, is now habitual. I am provoked to stick my neck out and declare 
that The Firstborn, of which the revised text of the 1958 New York 
production is now available, contains some of the finest dramatic 
verse written in our time. 

When it comes to American verse drama, Mr Donoghue is con- 
cerned with Stevens, Eberhart, Macleish and Ezra Pound; not so 
much as a mention of poor Maxwell Anderson, doubtless a worse 
offender against the author’s severe standards of decorum. He does 
begin by brushing aside the ‘mood’ play, of which one of his 
examples is The Glass Menagerie. “The values are largely negative. 
They imply a reduction of the medium and are not, for the most 
part, a reduction to fundamentals, but to a preoccupation with the 
most subsidiary and peripheral of dramatic values, the “mood’’.’ 
But doesn’t this passage from his final chapter more fairly define the 
Tennessee Williams territory ? 


There are still, of course, ‘certainties’, which retain their vitality 
because they are prior to the embarrassments of idea and belief: the 
senses, for example, and the biologic imperative — these undercut 
the level of existence which painfully in our time has involved radical 
fragmentation, isolation. And these certainties are indeed available 
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as substance of an image of man. But this image is at least as partial 

as any other, since by programme it excludes the essentially human 

level of existence, existence in terms of Reason, Intelligence, Idea. 

The drama of the senses and the ‘biologic imperative’ is hardly 
concerned with ‘the most subsidiary and peripheral of dramatic 
values’. But where Williams is really lying in wait for Mr Donoghue 
is when the latter writes ‘Is it not emerging more clearly than ever 
that modern theatre poetry ... may take its formal bearings more 
rewardingly from Ibsen?’ It would be easy to illustrate from 
Orpheus Descending and Suddenly Last Summer the sort of ‘theatre- 
poetry’ Mr Donoghue rightly admires in The Pillars of Society. 

All of which seems to me to leave critical discussion of (1) poetic 
drama which may be in prose, (2) verse drama which may be 
disguised as prose, and (3) verse drama that openly aspires to be 
‘poetic’ (and is damned for it) in chaos. The main effect of Mr 
Donoghue’s scholarly survey is to make us suspicious of sweeping 
claims that all good drama must now be written in verse, or in 
prose, as the case may be. It quite simply depends on what the 
playwright wishes and is able to say. That much-mooted marriage 
of dramatic diction to contemporary speech is a not necessarily 
happy compromise. In the hands of a lesser stylist than, say, Beckett, 
it may ease communication only by crudifying what is to be com- 
municated. No amount of vitality and verisimilitude can compen- 
sate for that, any more than mere eloquence can atone for under- 
vitalized dialogue. Mr Donoghue is doubtless on safe ground when 
he requires that ‘poetic’ shall mean a harmonious organization of all 
the elements of a play. But that doesn’t mean that characters who 
dress as we do are bound by ‘decorum’ to speak much as we do. 
That is the dogma of naturalism. It would be about as sensible to 
require that all contemporary portraits should present a quasi- 
photographic likeness. In both arts substance is rendered as signifi- 
cance by style. It may be at almost any number of removes from 
naturalism, so long as it is consistently and convincingly carried 
through. How the subject is imagined and felt must determine 
dramatic diction. Such diction dictates the decorum of the non- 
verbal elements in drama. This means that many kinds of play, in 
verse or heightened prose, may deserve the epithet ‘poetic’. The 
book we still need is one that would define and distinguish types of 
‘poetic’ prose drama as well as of verse drama more fully than Mr 
Donoghue sets out to do; in other words, one that would take the 
full range of ‘poetic’ drama as its subject. No doubt this would 
involve selecting examples equitably from virtually all good drama 
in verse and prose, or at any rate from all good plays of a given 
period. If pressed hard, in fact, does our ultimate notion of poetic 
drama mean anything much more specific than drama of quality 
or distinction, whatever sort of diction it employs? 
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Mr Saroyan does not get a mention in Mr Donoghue’s book. The 
Cave Dwellers is written in the simplest prose imaginable and, as 
usual with this author, swings a trapeze across an abyss of senti- 
mentality. Or you might say that this touching little drama of old 
actors, young love, a family and a performing bear wintering in a 
derelict theatre about to be demolished by a wrecking gang has 
something of the simplicity and beauty of a modern nativity play. 
There were moments when I wondered if it was not the most 
‘poetic’ of the lot. But no, dear Audrey, I don’t know what ‘poetical’ 
is either. 


ROY WALKER. 


WAYALESHI., Peter Fraenkel. (Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 215.) 


Quite often in the turgid discussions on Federation in Central 
Africa those who work together quietly accomplishing things with- 
out racial disharmony are completely overlooked. This book is an 
account of the Central African Broadcasting Station (Wayaleshi 
being the pidgin African for Wireless) conceived and built up by 
Harry Franklin and Michael Kittermaster. The author was one of a 
devoted band of black and white officials who played a leading part 
in the consolidation and extension of the broadcasting services. 
Europeans wonder and puzzle about what is behind a black man’s 
mind. When the educational gulf is not too great the viewpoints are 
still obscured by touchiness on both sides. One fears his kindness is 
being taken advantage of, the other is certain he is being patronised. 
Mpashi the poet who craved the affection of Europeans because of 
their culture and then suddenly abuses them, even when they have 
been kind to him and given him a scholarship to England, is not 
showing a particular racial brand of ingratitude but is simply re- 
asserting himself in the way British working class undergraduates 
do at Universities when they gain their revenge by running the 
whole Establishment down in leftist speeches and newspaper 
articles. Gratitude is a virtue which it takes courage to show 
especially when it is clearly expected to be shown. 

In this criss-cross between the races which Fraenkel was able to 
bridge as a white man and a producer of African programmes, we 
see a hopeful but definite picture of unease. True most of the 
Africans hover between the loin cloth and the Lsg blazer. A wide 
gap some would say. But not as wide as that which separates them 
from a membership card of the white trade unions which they would 
much prefer, because a white underground miner sometimes 
averages between forty and fifty pounds a week. 

The unfortunate atmosphere in southern Africa has equated 
civilization with material things like a high standard of living. So 
that in the end there are very few educated men among the whites, 
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and the Africans with not much of an example before them, lapse 
into understandably silly questions as ‘Why are Africans not allowed 
to buy whisky and brandy? If they are bad, are they not equally 
bad for Europeans? Are our stomachs made differently ?’ ‘Why is an 
African who takes a European woman punished, yet there are 
Europeans who take African women?’ ... in their questions sent to 
the local Radio Brains Trust. 

It is one of the advantages of a producer that the vanity to hear 
their voices or names broadcast make most of them ready to be 
approached by him. So with his recording machine Fraenkel, 
obviously a man of great perception, wanders successfully through 
the fascinating strata of African Society — the ‘Cowboy’ dressed in 
Western style who changes his name from a square not to a cool cat 
but, surprisingly, to a squire like a knight errant of old; the dis- 
contented semi-intellectuals; the men of character; the Kapenta or 
painted women; the politician equally comfortable in lounge suit 
in London and half-naked drumming on the Zambesi. 

The kaleidoscope of renascent Africa gradually reveals itself to 
us with power under the discerning pens of the new Huddleston 
School who have worked side by side with Africans. The pity of the 
situation is that few of this group, comprising writers like Michael 
Scott, Anthony Sampson, Anthony Barker and Peter Fraenkel, are 
left in peace to continue their good work after or when writing their 
book. They are forced to end up in Britain, or Ghana. 


ABIOSEH NICOL. 


AN OCCUPATION FOR GENTLEMEN. By Frederic Warburg. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 21s.) 


The family history of the first meeting of Frederic Warburg’s 
parents reads like the beginning of a very good — and very funny — 
novel. It took place at ‘.. . a kind of pageant in Cannes. The play, 
which included singing, was concerned with Isaac meeting Rebecca 
at the well and falling in love with her. So had my father fallen in 
love with my mother, as the two of them played the leading réles’. 

Somewhat under the shadow of his father’s hypochondria the 
young Frederic Warburg also suffered from his mother’s exaggerated 
sense of duty which compelled her to argue, continually, but always 
unsuccessfully, that the father was right and the son wrong. Then 
there was the big bathroom in the Bayswater house: ‘It was here 
that I was often expected to talk to my father as he bathed. My 
father was a hairy man which I disliked...’ Much later S. S. 
Koteliansky, considering that Frederic looked too young to be a 
publisher, advised him to grow a beard. But that was out of the 
question, ‘I had hated my father’s too much’. 
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The Warburgs, as is well known, are a family of some financial 
eminence — Kuhn Loeb and the Federal Reserve system — but the 
English branch backed out of banking to concern themselves with 
the building of the Central London Railway. They all lived near it 
in various mansions, and the biggest of these belonged to the grand- 
mother they visited once a week for Sunday lunch. 

This autobiography has a whole chapter of facts and figures, 
which will be of interest to those not already familiar with that 
aspect of the literary world, but also likely to cause some alarm and 
despondency to authors who had hoped that records of sales would 
always remain a secret between their publishers, themselves and 
Inland Revenue. 

Warburg comments, from time to time, on the author/publisher 
relationship. So does Mrs Warburg. ‘. . . “Before I met Fred,” she 
would say to her friends, “I always thought that publishers were 
blood suckers, mean men . . . Now I think they are far too generous, 
simply giving them money in advance for books they never write’’.’ 
But Warburg, in describing a visit to Mr Secker, when he was 
thinking of making a bid for the business, states that there was a 
manuscript by a popular woman writer, ‘A novel on which, I was 
astonished to learn, that an advance of £250 had to be paid’. 
I wonder why he was astonished. It seems a moderate sum for what 
was probably a whole year’s work - certainly a rate of pay no 
trades union would agree to — even for unskilled work. No wonder 
the attitude of many authors towards publishers closely resembles 
that of the second Mrs Warburg before she fell in with Fred. 

One does not know quite what to make — or what one is meant to 
make — of the husband and wife dialogues which orchestrate this 
autobiography. They are contests, played out as charades; some- 
times Warburg wins and sometimes he loses, but one has the im- 
pression that he prefers to lose. 

Mrs Warburg is rather like an innocent member of a circus band, 
who has strolled into the tiger’s cage to tap him playfully on the 
nose with her drumsticks. Who would have thought that the snarling 
tiger — Fred — would like this sort of treatment. But, apparently, 
he does. 

Within three years of becoming an independent publisher 
Frederic Warburg published Mumford, H. G. Wells, Thomas 
Mann, and George Orwell, ‘four great humanists of the mid- 
century, agreed absolutely on the principle of the supremacy of 
man the individual in conflict with the forces attempting to enslave 
him’, that they all came to him, a new publisher, struggling along 
with inadequate capital he considers ‘the measure of my success, 
the proof that my firm stood staunchly by the eternal values of the 
West in a time of degeneracy and corruption . . .’ Bravely, and even 
modestly, said, since this is no less than the truth. 
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As far as his professional life is concerned, Frederic Warburg has 
never allowed himself to be bulldozed by ‘Big Brother’ in any form. 
As for the influence of Comrade Ambivalence, in his personal life, 
well that’s a different matter altogether as this brilliant, talented, 
and often witty, autobiography clearly shows. 

INEZ HOLDEN. 


SCENES FROM INSTITUTIONAL LIFE. By John Vaizey. (Faber. 
10s. 6d.) 


Hospitals furnish the writer with two creative opportunities; one 
financially and the other morally lucrative. Both derive from 
stylized conceptions. The cash prize goes to the ones who can 
persuade their readers that the pain and dreariness no more than 
spice the prevailing mood of raffish gaiety and priapic innuendo. Mr 
Vaizey does not stick closely to this line. 


. .. there was a hum-drum beastliness to fill the days and nights. One 
was surrounded by beastly old men who coughed and spat and snored 
and called out . . . my plaster was acutely uncomfortable. Soon it 


smelt abominably and there was a squelching sound of wet pus and 
blood as I moved. 


For some writers, Mr Vaizey among them, the institutional 
formalities of hospital life seem to sharpen the otherwise blurred 
features of the human condition and provide a sombre allegory 
neatly exemplifying some crucial moral issues. Pain and physical 
corruption, brought into unusual prominence, allow the writer to 
test out his theories of human conduct in adversity in a rather vivid 
fashion. In this way the hospital is a literary device sharing features 
of Golgotha and Cape Canaveral. Mr Vaizey recalls his own dis- 
tressing experiences as a boy, confined to hospital during the war 
with osteomyelitis of his spine. Ironically enough, such harsh 
personal experience disqualifies all but the most exceptional writer 
from any good account of the matter. A sort of passionate detach- 
ment is necessary in order to avoid that shrill, querulous note which 
so rapidly loses the reader’s attention. The suffering should somehow 
be consumed by the literary talent and smelted into something rare 
and strange. Mr Vaizey has not been able to do this and the some- 
what raucous note that runs throughout this book seems to weaken 
all the themes he attempts. As a result, although a lot of the book is 
didactic in aim, few useful truths emerge and many stay hidden. One 
would agree with him for example that pain does not necessarily 
ennoble but neither does it necessarily stultify all human effort. It 
is sad that in a book whose most overtly passionate plea is for the 
recognition of human differences the curiously catalytic effects of 
pain should be ignored. It is in fact in this area that human variety 
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is most exuberant. To Mr Vaizey this variety simplifies itself into 
a pasteboard frieze of beastly, spitting men. Even his more detailed 
portraits lack insight and the social truths which he peddles are no 
more than ‘conventional wisdom’. A sad little book. 


JONATHAN MILLER. 


THE NOVELS OF HENRY GREEN. By Edward Stokes. (The 
Hogarth Press. 215.) 


It used to be said of Henry Green, as of Ivy Compton-Burnett, that 
he was over-astringent. But to a generation brought up on abstract 
painting and concrete music he may be as suave as an olive. At any 
rate, the time has come to view his eight compact novels in perspec- 
tive. After reading Edward Stokes you will either go back to Green’s 
work and re-examine it in the light of many illuminating things 
Stokes has to say (despite tedious repetition), or you will be put off 
by his way of painting the lily. His critical method is that of a bot- 
anist more intent on the structure of the flower than its scent - 
or rather of a man who assumes that by pulling a flower to pieces you 
can convey its scent. He counts adjectives in order to inform you 
how often certain allegedly meaningful colours in the spectrum 
appear; he counts the number of words in sentences to give you the 
proportion of long and short ones. There are pages which seemed to 
at least one reader like Statistics gone mad. He is equally diligent in 
delving for symbols, until you begin to wonder if these stories which 
you once read so unsuspectingly were not, after all, written in code. 

Obviously the Kafka-like railway station in Party Going (now a 
period piece) and the crumbling castle in Loving are symbolic of a 
passing era, but they are also a convenient setting for a collection of 
characters who have stimulated the author’s creative imagination; 
surely the symbolism is merely an extra, almost fortuitous dimension, 
most potent when one (the author included) is least conscious of it. 
A symbolism that is contrived is merely tiresome. Apropos of 
Loving Mr Stokes, as if caught in his own net, confesses, ‘. .. once 
more it is quite impossible to reduce the intricate interplay, the 
perpetual cross-flickering to any simple statement of meaning. The 
most one can hope to do is to extract a few of them and hazard 
guesses about what they imply and insinuate.’ But why bother? The 
symbols have either done their work or failed to do so; our guesses 
are neither here nor there. 

Mr Stokes would no doubt justify this relentless scrutiny by the 
high rank he attributes to Henry Green as a writer of English prose; 
he constantly uses the word ‘important’. And Green, for all his 
mannerisms, is perhaps not only important but in some intense way 
of his own ‘symbolic’ of our age — time will tell. Meanwhile it would 
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be a pity if readers who have still to discover him were to be repelled 
by this over-portentous approach. It is, as the publishers claim for 
it, ‘a most intelligent book’, if anything too intelligent, because it 
seems to be aimed above the heads of the very people for whom an 
acquaintance, or renewal of acquaintance with Henry Green would 
be most rewarding. One wonders what audience Mr Stokes had in 
mind. Passions no longer run high on the question of how many 
angels can dance on the head of a pin. Fortunately Henry Green’s 
quiet originality is original enough to baffle the most fervent inter- 
preters. 
FRANK DAVISON. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITIZ. By Mordecai 
Richler. (Andre Deutsch. 16s.) 


THE RIGHT PEOPLE. By Peter Forster. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 
MAKING PROGRESS. By Anthony Bailey. Michael Joseph (13s. 6d.) 
THE NUNNERY. By Dorothy Charques. John Murray (18s.) 


Mr Richler’s novel is described by his publishers as a ‘very funny 
book’. It is, in fact, a somewhat grim account of a poor Canadian- 
Jewish boy’s obsessive ambition to buy a piece of land beside a 
lake in the Laurentian mountains. Duddy, one of a bunch of dead- 
end kids from the Jewish immigrant quarter of Montreal, believes 
firmly that a man is no good without larid. Working as a waiter one 
summer in a mountain hotel, he sees the land he wants to buy and 
from then on health, friends, scruples, loyalties are sacrificed for 
this ambition. Not that Duddy ever went in for scruples. He is the 
toughest of a tough class at high school; by a cruel practical joke, 
telephoning her in the small hours of the morning, he causes the 
death of the invalid wife of a schoolmaster, Mr MacPherson, whom 
he dislikes, and Mr MacPherson ends up in a mental hospital. 
Duddy goes on to make profits from stamps sent out on approval, 
and selling dirty comics, to saving, gambling, the drug traffic — any 
way to make money. He ends by forging a cheque and cheating 
his best friend, Virgil, a wretched epileptic, out of a thousand 
dollars, and achieves his ambition at the price of losing his girl- 
friend and, one assumes, of happiness and peace of mind. Mr 
Richler knows Duddy’s world inside out and describes it zestfully: 
the gutter-wit of Duddy’s schoolfellows, the sardonic cracks of his 
father, the smart, flashy talk of the gamblers and the film-people 
with whom he gets mixed up. Some of Duddy’s victirns, like Mr 
MacPherson or like Virgil, are shrewdly drawn. But Duddy himself 
is hard to take. Such ruthlessness is extravagant without complex 
motivation. Some Salinger-style probing in this vigorous, extra- 
verted story might have helped. 
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Mr Forster also knows an unattractive world well, the expensive, 
plush-lined, softly-lit world of the ‘right people’, or rich London 
business people, which is what he really means. This novel recalls 
Room at the Top in many ways. The right people are the merchant 
banker, Leo Stonor, and his hangers-on; the ‘other people’ are 
people like the young artist, Mark Lemming, who falls in love with 
Leo’s daughter, Ellen, and abandons his girl-friend, a nurse. 
Embedded in this rather soppy tale, verging at times on the woman’s 
magazine stock love story, is some averagely shrewd satire on 
parasitism, the corruptibility of intellectuals, fatuity and sham in 
Chelsea and Mayfair. But Mr Forster will be a better satirist when 
he leaves sitting targets alone and aims at the high birds; and when 
he leaves, also, glucose out of his bitters. 

Making Progress has a practised air for a first novel. There are 
hints of Evelyn Waugh and a good dash of Eric Ambler. This 
adventure story of a chase round Europe, which reads at times a 
little like a hotel guide, is not to be taken too seriously. A degagé 
young man called Slater goes to a hotel on Lake Geneva to get over 
a love affair and spend his Irish Sweepstake winnings. He becomes 
involved with a comically sinister Egyptian, Morkaba, who sends 
him on a ‘mission’ to Warsaw. The wires get tangled. He is pursued 
both by a man from M.I.5 and by a mysterious assassin called 
Yusef. An amusing blonde, called Genevieve Grant, Morkaba’s 
mistress, pops up in the train to Mainz, leaves Slater at Cologne, 
but coolly joins him again in Curzon Street. All this inconse- 
quentiality provides occasions for some good comic writing. The 
early scenes in the Swiss Hotel, when the Society for Christian 
Culture meets, are heartlessly funny. 

The Nunnery is a splendidly scholarly novel about the dissolution 
of the monasteries. The love of Sir John Acock for the young nun, 
Jane Ingham, is tangled up with the fortunes of the Boleyn party 
and the closing of Cokehill nunnery. But Mrs Charques has delved 
so deeply in contemporary sources that the personal story of John 
and Jane is rather dwarfed by the giant events they are set against. 
Mrs Charques writes gracefully, and she manages to make her 
characters sound early Tudor without any tushery, a difficult thing 
to do. 

EILEEN FRASER. 
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Branded 
without irons 


Today, in the year 1960, two hundred 
and fifty thousand people live in shame 
and isolation in our midst . . . branded 
by society. All too often they’re denied 
common human rights. Education, 
Work, Marriage. Even ordinary friend- 
ship. What senseless rejection—when 
medicine can control the condition and 
they could nearly all lead full, useful 
lives! But here, ignorance and indiffer- 
ence have always been the enemy. 

Now, at last, their cause is beginning to 
claim recognition as an important social 
issue. It’s a cause which cannot fail to 
rouse your interest and enthusiasm. 
Send for the free booklet. It tells you 
exactly what the condition is . . . and 
how few, in fact, are the limitations it 
imposes. It describes the injustices— 
some of which you may not know—of 
these unhappy people. It explains how 
your voice can help to free them. Please 
. . . write today. The Secretary, Dept. 
T.C.1. 27 Nassau Street, London, W.1. 


Who’s Who 


IAN GREGORand MARK KINKEAD- 
WEEKES are both in the Depart- 
ment of English Literature at 
Edinburgh University. 


OLIVER JELLY, M.Ch., F.R.C.S., is 
consultant surgeon at the Royal 
Infirmary, Manchester. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS’S article is 
an extract from a forthcoming 
book, Every Changing Shape, to be 
published by André Deutsch 
later in the year. 


COLIN MACINNES’s new novel, 
Mr Love and Justice, will be pub- 
lished by MacGibbon and Kee 
in March, 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the second of a Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, February 22nd. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 

ae one entirely correct solution was received to our ninth competition series. 

Reed Ha of £10. 10s. is therefore awarded to L. F. Hayden, 194, Hampstead 
Handsworth, Birmingham, 20. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
Actress was in 14 and 19 down: also associated with Tree (9) 
Beginning of old music hall song, where music halls were famous (4) 
Maggie’s aunt doesn’t get off in Maggie’s heart (5) 

Playwright: those in the lead were allotted X, by the sound of it! (3, 6) 
Goddess of rowing men? (4) 

To beat about badly against the water-rate collector (9) 

Agave gets short King and Queen in trouble (8) 

American humorist in depressed measure (6) 

Thackeray’s Prince gives Italian singer a ring (6) 

Trouble concerning school? It’s the reverse in Golding’s Street (8) 
Aged, about to reveal gossip, in vulgar Roman shows (9) 

Adherent of 30 across on the French menu (4) 

Follower of Rousseau gives distorted view of Cannes for you and me (9) 
Esther’s lover should ensure privacy (5) 

Masefield’s deep red stone (4) 

One who made the East sunny? (3, 6) 


CLUES DOWN 
The Two Doughboys, a popular film (4) 
You’ll find me in unusual Norse transcendentalist (7) 
Hot drink for African ruler (5) 
Evelina’s lover — a bad lover — he’s French within (7) 
Hang that tiresome theatrical enthusiast! (6) 
Dancer whose steps appear in G. W. Russell (7) 


Here’s the end of a quatrain all right, entirely like Finnish lady 
novelist (4, 6) 


Q’s labyrinth, where they all worked hard, presumably (4, 4) 


14, 19. What happens beyond the hedge? See 1 across (3, 5, 2, 7) 


16. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 


Puppet ruler who in Rome is associated with the ballista (8) 
Vitamin of a decidedly red colour (7) 

King of Sicily put Coward up (7) 

Writer of ghost stories: they might make you cry (6) 

Ben preferred Alice in this form (5) 

American Earl’s detective fills half the court (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 56 
NOTES 


ACROSS PLJofvie PLE fs{s | Maan 


: : 0 Me BARRA | 
1. Sheridan, A Trip to S.g. R.U.R.- Bafta falc GRO aOoG 
al(l): Cobbett. 10. R.A., anagram: [D> 9R ML Bu A] 'D eK 


Human Comedy. 12. ‘Riding down lAT Ire A TAINITIOLVIAIN]O| 
iN | 10] 


from Bangor’. 13. Tennyson, Jo IN| 1S | 

Virgil. 14. Major B. 16. Or Lakshmi: aNOeReOGE Pst HLR | | | 
shri(ne). 19. Lest We Forget. 20. 10 IN 
Anagram: Pride & Prej. 22. Henry 
K. 25. Heine(mann). 26. Anagram: 
Don Q.’s horse. 27. Goethe, Sorrows 
of Werther. 28. Pericles. 29. Con- 
quered by Sir Bevis. 





DOWN 


1. Jolanthe. 2. v.-errin’-der: De Queene I & II. 15. Bret Harte, H. 
Morgan, Alize-for-Short. 3. Ana- Chinee. 17. Barretts of Wimpole St.: 
gram. 4. Limerick. 6. Glaspell, hen, anagram. 18. Scott, Count 
Pulitzer: (m)alison. 7. Sapt, Con- Robert of Paris: helia(c). 23. Zend- 
stable of Z. 8. Ben Travers. 11. F. Avesta. 24. M.N.D. 


To The Twentieth Century, 


26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 
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(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is a general monthly review, 
which publishes articles of all kinds chiefly political, literary, 
philosophical, sociological and scientific. It does not, as a rule, 
accept short stories or verse, but it is keenly interested in 
documentary writing, in the form of biography, autobiography, 
diaries and descriptive accounts, 


Articles vary from 2,500 to 5,000 words and rate of payment 


is five guineas per thousand. Copy day is about the tenth of 
each month, 


Editorial Advisory Board 
John Beavan Ruari McLean (Production) 
William Clark Richard Rees 
G. F. Hudson Anthony Sampson 


Richard Lowenthal Allendale Sanderson 
Gordon McLachlan Guy Wint 
| Jj. G. Weightman 


t Managing Editor: _ Eirene Skilbeck 
Editor: Bernard Wall 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is published by the Proprietors, the Hon, F. D. L. Astor, and is 
printed and produced in Great Britain by The Whitefriars Press Limited, London and 
Tonbridge. 
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